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We have received the following report from our 
auditors :— 
21 Tronmonges Lan * 
To the Directors of London, B.C, 2. 
The Srecravor, Limited, Bs0/h December, 1925. 
13 York Street, W.C. 2. 
Gentlemen, 
We have examined the Company's accounts and records relating 


to the issue of the Sewcravon fer the four weeks ended 28th November, 
1925, and certify that the net sales (exclusive of all free copies), after 





deducting returns received during the week of each issue, average 
21,293 copies a week, We are, 
Yours faithfaily, 
Annan, Dealer & Co. 

At our last audit the net sales—for the six weeks 
ended 6th June, 1925-—were 17,730 a week. 

EpIrorRIAL AND Punrisuine Orrices: 13 York Street, Covent 
Carden, Londo s wW.O.2. A Subseripteo to the * Spectator ” costs 
Thirty Shillings per annum, hpcludi q postage, fo any part of the 
world. The Postage on this issue Inland, ld., Foreign, Vd. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


( NCE more the Government is immersed in negoti 
ations for reeciving payment of a foreign debt. Such 





transactions are always diflicult and always unpleasant. 
“Money brings honour, friends, conquest and realms ~*— 
but it may also lose them, especially the friends. It is 
obvious that with a deficit on the Budget staring us in the 
face we cannot afford the luxury of entirely remitting 
debts, and yet the last thing we want to do is to be exacting 
or to go beyond the point indicated by justice—justice 
to the British people as well as to the debtor. There was 
a time shortly after the War when Great Britain would 
gladly have entered into an arrangement with all the 
Allied and Associated nations for a general cancellation of 
debts on the ground that in the War we had all thrown our 


Various contributions into the pool and that there was some- 
thing almost indecent in balancing a greater expenditure 
in money against a greater expenditure in lives, and so on, 
# * 5 + 
But that opportunity passed. America required Great 
Britain to pay the money which we had borrowed from 
her on behalf of our Allies, and since then we have reduced 
our demands to a formula, which is to obtain as much from 
our Allies and from Germany as we owe to America on 
our Allies’ behalf. We could 
less, thoueh whicther we 
matter. The transaction of the inoment is with Italy. 
Count Volpi and the other members of the Italian Debt- 
Conimission are already The 
nmount owed to Italy is roughly £560,000,000. 
Karly in the War, Italy lodged £22,000,000 in gold with the 
Bank of England as security for loans up to €180,000,000, 


not, and cannot, ask for 


shall eet even that is another 


Funding in London. 


us bv 


It is believed that Italy wishes to have this €22,000,000 
in gold returned to her as soon as she ha paid off 
£180,000,000, Great Britain, however, stipulated after 
the War that the lodement of gold should remain as 
security for the payment of th whole Ytalian debt 
and Italy agreed to this condition, If Great Britain is 


really to raise from the Allies and from Germany the full 

pray thr Allies to 
necessary to reccive an annual payment 
We take 
ful review of the figures in the Daily News 


' S ' ‘ 
smount which we are ing on behall of 


An riea 
of about €£11.000,000 from Ttaly. 


it wilh be 
this estimate 


from as 


reed to a 


bhie rica _ 


Count Volpi, when he visited Washineton, ag 
settlement for the Ttalian debt to — 
19,000,000 —-by which Ttaly will pay £6,000,000 


. ' 
Pundinie 


roughly £4 


a vear. If Great Britain acted on the American terms 
fialy would pav us only about €8,000.000 a vear. To 
judge from the Italian newspapers it is gencrally hoped 


ier forms than that. 


that Great Britain will crant even e: 


But this can hardly be. Ttalw’s debt to America has been 
funded at less than a half of 1 per cent... whereas our 
own fundine arrangem with America is miuch more 
burdensome, although a econsidcrabl proportion of our 


is on Italy's behalf. There is 


as Lhe Mancheste) (i ardian points 


to Anieriea 


another point 


payment 
which 
out When the original sum was 
Jent by us to Italy it was raised here in the form of War 
The British people who invested in that War 


ie for all these vears been paying Tneome Tax 


is usually forgotten. 
Loan. 

Loan }:; ; 
on the dividends. People here, that is to say, have not 
only been cd prived of the capital lent to Italy, and of the 
interest it might have earned, but have had to provide 


the interest themselves. 
2k * * * 


Altogether, if Great Britain accepts as low a sum as 
£9,000,000 a vear from Italy our debtor will have escaped 
lightly. These are hard and (let us repeat the word) 
We are that the settlement 
will, nevertheless, be diseussed with eood will on both 
sides. for the British nation has nothing but the most 
friendly feeling for Italy, and a desire to help her as far 
We need add only a few words 


unpleasant facts. eertain 


as is humanly possible. 
in depreeation of the habit of pretending that a debt 
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is not really a debt beeause it may be counterbalanced 
hy some wholly extraneous considerations, moral or 
sentimental. If such considerations are to be taken 
into account it is for the creditor, not for the debtor, to 
We are thankful that Mr. Baldwin remem- 
hered this elementary principle of business when he 
funded the British debt to America. We publish this 
week a letter from an Italian which is characteristic of 
many appeals to Great Britain that are appearing in 
the Italian newspapers. It is only right, however, to 
add that the Italian Government has dissociated itself 
from any such arguments. 
: * * ok * 


suggest them. 


The French Parliament reopened on Tuesday, and the 
result of all the recent party negotiations is that the 
future is as doubtful as ever. The National Socialist 
Congress by a small majority decided not to co-operate 
with M. Briand’s Government. It is diflicult to see how 
M. Briand can do anything effective to retrieve the 
finances of the country so long as he has not a trust- 
worthy majority in the Chamber. The Cartel des Gauches 
seems to be crying for the moon. Whenever a Goyern- 
ment of the Left was in power and proposed heavier direct 
taxation it lost its supporters in the Centre. Now there 
is a Government depending mainly on the Centre and the 
deputies of the Left all fall away! A national as dis- 
tinguished from a party movement towards the salvation 
of France seems to be the one thing that cannot be set 
going in France. On Tuesday the Radical Socialists 
decided that their representatives on the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Chamber must immediately reject M. 
Doumer’s finance And the Committee has 
already emasculated the scheme, which in its amended 


scheme. 


form is useless as a solvent of France's financial troubles. 
* * % * 

M. Briand, for his part, having only the other day 
boldly saved his Finance Minister from dismissal, is 
hound to stand by him. Ifow can he do that without 
shattering his Government? — Ife can, of course, appeal 
to the Chamber over the heads of the Finance Comnnittec. 
By a powerful and moving speech he might achieve a 
fresh triumph and somehow or other command the necessary 
majority. But there is no certainty of that, and nobody 
has any right to expect it. “ Surely,” an English observer 
might remark, * 
call themselves the super-patriots, the parties of the 
Right, will come to the rescue ef the Prime Minister ! ” 
The unfortunate truth, however, is that no party, whether 
it calls itself patriotic or not, wants to bear the odium of 
supporting the tremendous new heavy taxation that is 
obviously required, 

* 


in this great national crisis those who 


* * ** 

The German Reichstag reassembled on Tuesday. The 
Socialist Party decided by a large majority not to join the 
* Grand Coalition.” In other words the attempt of the 
Centre and the Democrats to build up this Coalition has 
failed. The President is said to be displaying some im- 
patience with the delay. We take that to be a good sign. 
His orders will be respected and Herr Luther, whom 
he has form a new Government, may 
succeed in quickly forming a Coalition which though 
not * Grand ” will serve its purpose. It would be uscless 


summoned to 


for Sir Erie Drummond to visit Berlin to arrange for 
the entry of Germany into the League of Nations until 
the new Government is formed. 


+ * * & 
a he ° ° ° ° 
Che situation in China has taken a new turn and one 
can only repeat that it is impossible to predict events ia 
a country where strange things happen so quickly and so 
irrelevantly. Three weeks ago it seemed that the feature 
of the civil war was a duel between the armics of Feng 


. en 


——— 


Yu-hsiang and Chang Tso-lin for the possession of Pekin, 
Chang had overcome the revolt in his army and seeyy, 
to be in a strong position, and Feng, though greay, 
weakened by his recent fighting, which was much blood 
and more exhausting than is usual in China, had caystun 
Tientsin. We hoped that, for want of a better solutiy 
one of these great rivals would overcome the other 
would impose a peace. Then suddenly it was annouyes 
that Feng had decided to give up fighting. He has gy. 7 
appeared and may have left the country. It has be 
suggested that he has gone to Russia whence he has dray, 
a large part of his material resources. Next it wy» 
reported that Chang was also retiring from public life, j 
other words from civil war. He is at all events keeping | 
quict in Manchuria. ; 
* * * * 





Meanwhile Peking is without a Government. How } 
one to explain it all’ Gossip suggests that if Feng 
trying to come to an understanding with the Russi 
Soviet, Chang may have come to a similar understandiny 
with Japan. It is just as likely, however, that Feng fej 
that the situation was passing out of his control, that }y 
would be held responsible for the awful slaughter befoy 
Tientsin and that he had better avoid the assassins wh 
were already on his track. The Peking correspondent of th 
Times says that representatives of the National Army a 
reported to be approaching Wu Pei-fu and other genera 
with a view to forming a military coalition. If that we 
achieved the provisional Constitution would be reston 
and a new Parliament Such 
solution would really be the result of general exhaustio: 





would be convened. 
but the cause need not concern us so long as some sor 
No one knows what kind of Gover: | 
ment may be in power in Peking a few weeks hence. Wi 
trust that it may be one with which it will be possibl 


of peace is achieved. 


for the Tariff Conference to do business. 
* * * 

The forgeries of French bank-notes at the Thungariar 
Cartographical Institute excite Europe 
especially Hungary's suspicious neighbours of the Litt! 
Kntente. We have seen no estimate of the value of t 

| 


continue to 


notes successfully uttered ; it is probably small. Stat 
ments have been issued by the Government in Buda-Pest! 
and by the Legation in London. These carefully exonerat 
connected with 
has been implicated by gessip or otherwise. 


whose nan 
They lay | 
the whole blame for originating the scheme upon Prin 
Ludwig Windisch-Graetz. The Chief of Police and oflicial 
of the Cartographical Institute are only condemned for 
credulity in being persuaded by him that there was 3 | 
patriotic need for the scheme. Nobody apparently thinks 
it possible that there is a duller explanation, namely, thal 
common, self-sceking criminals played on the credulity | 
of Prince Ludwig, and yet Count Bethlen has denied 


everyone the Government 


that any political motive exists in the matter. Th 
Times reminded us last weck that some months alter 
the ratification of the Treaty of the Trianon Count 


Banffy gave to the Powers Hungary's undertaking not to | 
restore the Hapsburgs and to combat propaganda in theit 
behalf. 

* * “ * 

The new Canadian Parliament was opened by the 
Governor-General on Friday, January 8th. The speech 
from the Throne indicated a great deal of new legislation 
and reductions of taxation. Mr. Lemicux was clected 
Speaker. A vote of confidence in the Government was 
proposed at once, and Mr. Meighen moved an amendment 
expressing want of confidence. The little band of 
Progressives refuses to promise support to either the 
Conservatives or Liberals. Mr. Mackenzie King, who, 


with some more colleagues, still Jacks a seat in the new 
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House, scems determined to carry on the Government as 
Prime Minister, as he is now doing, or to throw the 
country into a new General Election. 

* + * “ 


The Coal Commission has reached the critical stage. 
On Tuesday the mineowners presented their proposals, 
which were in accordance with expectation—an cight- 
wages; a reduction in 
no interference 


hour day; district rates for 
railway rates at the expense of wages ; 
with royalties ; no compulsory grouping and no regula- 
tion of the relations between employers and employed. 
The examination of the witnesses by Sir Herbert Samuel, 
and in a secondary degree by Sir William Beveridge, was 
damaging to the mineowners’ case. Sir Herbert sum- 
marized the proposals by pointing out that the miners 
would have to work an additional hour without extra 
pay ; that wages would be reduced by amounts varying 
from 6d. a week in South Wales to 15s. 9d. in Lancashire 
and Cheshire; that the owners would have to effect a 
reduction of 10 per cent. on ; that railway 
rates would have to be reduced by 25 per cent.; and 
that 100,000 men (though perhaps temporarily) would 
have to be dismissed. At the end of all these changes 
the industry would be running at a loss of about 3d. 
a ton. Sir Herbert added that the extension of hours 
would mean that the miners would be working below 
ground about the same time as the miners of Silesia 


** other costs ” 


and longer than any other miners in Europe. 
# * * * 

The mineowners may have foreseen what amounted 
to a rebuff from the Commission, and yet have decided 
that they had better put forward an extreme case in 
view of the certainty that the miners will also present 
an extreme case. Bargainers naturally demand more 
than they expect. All the same, we doubt whether the 
owners were well advised in the circumstances to repeat 
the tactics by which they forfeited sympathy during the 
crisis in the autumn. We be persuaded to 
believe that a cut in wages and an increase in working 
hours are the road to All the victorious ten- 
dencies in industry are now in the opposite direction. 


cannot 
Success, 


The mineowners have exposed themselves to the criticism : 
“You have not got a solution at all.” 
* * Xe * 


Mr. A. J. Cook’s scheme for a Grand Industrial Alliance 
is not fFOIng well. The Boilermakers’ Socicty has as good 
as told its members to vote against joining the Alliance ; 
the National Union of Railwaymen has refused to join ; 
on Monday the Railway Clerks “ deferred ~ a recom- 
mendation of their executive that they should join ; 
finally the Amalgamated Engineering Union has issued 
a very unsympathetic circular on the subject. The 
circular, as we learn from the Morning Post, which has 
been earcfully watching these developments, reminds 
the members of the A.E.U. that if they vote for joining 
the Alliance their union will pass under the control of 
the General Council of the Alliance and all the obliga- 
tions of the members to their own unions and to their 
Although the circular does not 
what to 


employers will lapse. 
definitely instruct the members of the A.E.U 
do, the hint conveyed is as explicit as in “ Don’t nail his 
ear to the pump!’ 

* ¥ * * 

The various unions are showing great independence, 
a jealous respect for their own organizations, and also, 
as we think, very good sense. It is vain for Labour to 
complain that any organizations started by the com- 
munity to protect itself against industrial paralysis are 


provocative if Mr. Cook is allowed in Labour's name 
to start a highly provocative organization. He has 


shown by his speeches that he wants his Grand Alliance 
to be definitely class-conscious and aggressive. 
a * Os 

The dispute between the Bishop of Birmingham and 
some of his clergy is causing anxiety among all those who 
hoped and believed that there would be internal peace in 
the Chureh of England until the revision of the Prayer 
The Bishop of Birmingham has 
forbidden, as being illegal, such services as depend upon 


Book was completed. 
the reservation of the consecrated bread and wine for 
adoration. Those of the ck rev in his diocese who have 
refused to obey are apparently only the vanguard of a 
much larger group of rebels. We find this an extremely 
difficult matter to discuss as we freely acknowledge the 
sincerity and devotion of the Anglo-Catholies and we are, 
moreover, in favour of the possible toleration. 
In general. our view is that there is not so much religion 


widest 


in England that we can afford to rule out practices from 
which devout persons may obtain spiritual help. — It 
seems, however, that if the practices which the Bishop of 
Birmingham has illegal now they will 
remain illegal however the Praver Book may be revised. 


condemned are 


We hope that the Archbishop of Canterbury will con- 
sider carefully whether he should not immediately express 
his opinion. His decision would be a test for all loyal 
members of the Church. 
to be give and take on all sides if the Church is to remain 
a truly national Church. In the interests of loyalty, 
concession, comprehensiveness, mutual toleration and 


Unquestionably there will have 


willingness to respect the laws of the Church for the 
Church's own sake, an admirable work is being done by 
the Life and Liberty Movement. It is working for what 
is really the greatest need of the moment. 

* * * ik 


In the last twenty-five years three passengers’ lives 


have, on the average, been lost every year on 
British railway s. This figure does not, of course, 
include accidents to railway servants. We are often told 


that a coal-mine is safer than a London street ; now we 
are sorcly tempted to advise every man that lusteth to 
live to spend his days and nights in a moving train. 

x Xk * # 

We understand that the case of Dr. Axham is coming 
again before the General Medical Council, and that the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh is considering 
the return of his diploma. We hope that we may read 
into these arrangements good hope that his name will 
be placed again on the Register. The return of the 
Edinburgh diploma or of his diploma from the Royal 
College of Surgeons of London is the first step necessary, 
and would immediately make it possible for the General 
Medical Council to restore his name if they are willing. 


Considering Dr. Axham’s age, we trust that there will 
be no unnecessary delay. 
Be * * oo 


The gyratory system of traffic in Parliament Square 
Some traflic has a long way 
are practically no blocks. 


has been a great success. 
round assigned to it, but there 
The clearance at this end of Whitehall, however, empha- 
sizes the blocks at the other end. Perhaps we shall soon 
have a merry-go-round experiment in Trafalgar Square, 
as well as at several similar junctions. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per eent, changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100}; on Wednesday week 100°: a year ago 101}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 863; on Wednesday 
week 86; u year ago 892. Conversion Loan (38) per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 75 jg; on Wednesday week 75}; a year 


“Vo «46 4, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


OUR SCHOLAR PRIME MINISTER 
M* BALDWIN’S slow, steady, insatiable con- 
quest of the hearts of the British People 
is onc of the most notable things in recent political 
history. We may fancy that he has gone to sleep, 
and that we can very properly follow his example, 
but when we wake up we find that a whole new 
province in our social “lay-out ” has been invaded, and 
that our persistent Prime Minister is already in full 
possession! Only a year ago Mr. Baldwin seemed essen- 
tially the plain man’s “ pet proposition.” He appeared 
as one whose ideal was to lean over a gate with a briar 
pipe in his mouth and contemplate his pigs, while they 
returned his gaze, with transports of mutual admiration. 
And now Mr. Baldwin has reached out his hand and 
swept all the scholars and lovers of literature into his 
charmed cirele. His address to the Classical Association 
on Friday, January 8th, suddenly made the nation recog- 
nize that Mr. Baldwin, following Carteret and Fox, and 
Canning and Gladstone, is a devoted and well-equipped 
student of Greek and Latin literature. But Mr. Baldwin 
has dene more than they. His address was not merely 
“a jolly ” in the classical age. It was a piece of fascinat- 
ing as well as sound reflection on a great theme. It was as 
distinguished in style and presentment as it was sincere 
in spirit. Besides, there was a zest in his speech which 
thrills his readers as much as it obviously thrilled his 
hearers. In the comments of Lord Finlay and Lord 
Sumner there was a note of genuine surprise and 
pleasure. 

The Prime Minister is full of gusto when he tells us how, 
after long-drawn-out and dull revels in the public houses 
of his first constituency he returned home to invigorate 
his mind in the pages of Homer, Virgil and Horace. 
Again, what could be more moving than his story of the 
bell that sounded amid the Etrurian shades, and brought 
with it those home thoughts which haunt the Englishman 
abroad? He, too, 

“Heard on Lavernia Scargill’s whispering trees 
And sighed by Arno for his lovelier Tees.” 

Full, too, of fascination is the long wave-length of 
fecling sect in motion by the passage which dealt with the 
Imperial heritage in which we all share. Though Mr. 
Baldwin does not quite claim the status of Civis Romanus, 
* honoris causa ”’ for the ordinary Englishman, obviously 
he does not hold with those who tell us that no trace of a 
Roman strain remains in our race. He thinks we have a 
right to say in Horatio’s words in Hamlet :— 

“ Nevor believe it. 
I am more an antique Roman than a Dane.” 

Full of a fine literary instinct was Mr. Baldwin’s 
preference for the classic way of painting the beauty of a 
woman. While we moderns try “to put our picture 
across’ by a laboured catalogue of a heroine’s beauty, 
the classical poets bid us read her charms in the by- 
stander’s eyes. 

But, though all these critical episodes and incidents in 
the address were full of delight, the present writer must 
confess that the thing that stirred him most was the 
expression of Mr. Baldwin’s intention to return to the 
classics. He means, before he dies, to light his torch once 
more at the shrines of Rome and Greece. Surely he will 
share his resumed treasure with his countrymen. 

We long to hear the comments of a man who has been a 
chicf of State on such books as Cicero’s Letters or Tacitus’ 
historical works. What would one not give to read him 


eee 
ee) 


on the famous passage in Cicero’s letters in which the 
literary statesman very petulantly, but also very Poig. 
nantly, replies to some political advice written to him by 
Atticus! The great financier, with that lack of acumey 
often visible in “ big business,” advised Cicero not ty 
commit himself too much to either side. He should remain 
detached and independent and watch events. Cicero was 
for once really angry with his friend and banker. What 
was the use of such advice? It could not possibly be 
followed. Atticus evidently did not realize the situation, 
Had he forgotten that there were only two Lobbies? 
The essential problem was this: What was he, Cicero, to 
say and do when the question came round and said, 
“Marcus Tullius, which way do you vote?” To talk 
about not committing oneself when faced with such a 
question was a grievous irritant, not helpful advice, 

This problem is, in fact, the crux of practical politics, 
It is the kind of problem which used to be so often and 
so amazingly canvassed by Lord Morley in his table talk, 
Indeed, the present writer cannot read Cicero’s letter 
without hearing in it the voice of the last of the Philo. 
sophical Radicals. Lord Morley possessed a finer and more 
sincere character than Cicero’s ; but there was more than 
a touch of Cicero in his nature, and in his suave intelligence 
and well-stored mind. Mr. Baldwin must often have seen 
sound party men ina like condition. Indeed, he may have 
been in that condition himself before now. Anyhov, 
his analysis would be of incomparable interest. 

Consider, too, the wonderful passage in the Agricola 
in which Tacitus contracts the special characteristics of 
the British people into a couple of sentences :— 

“The Britons themselves are a people who cheerfully comply 
with the levies of men, and with the imposition of taxes, and 
with all the duties enjoined by Government ; provided they receive 
no illegal treatment and insults from their governors: those they 
bear with impatience. Nor have the Romans any further subdued 
them than only to obey just laws, but never to submit to be slaves!” 

What comments might not Mr. Baldwin, out of his 
experiences, be able to give us some day on that passage ? 
Or on the speech of Galgacus about the nature of Roman 
conquest? “ They style it by a lying name, government ; 
and when they have spread a general desolation, they 
call it peace.” Are the Riffs and the Druses, we wonder, 
making such comments at this very moment? At all 
events there is a foretaste of our Puritan pacifist in these 
words which is worthy of note. 

Notable, if he were to give them to us, would be the 
thoughts of one who had been Prime Minister on the 
passage which describes the effect of Tiberius’ first speech 
from the Imperial Throne on a portion of the Senate :— 


‘““A pompous and plausible speech, but in it little faith and 

sincerity. ‘Tiberius, even upon subjects which needed no disguises, 
used words dark and cautious; perhaps from his diffident nature, 
perhaps from a habit of dissembling: at this juncture indeed, 
as he laboured wholly to hide his heart, his language was the mor 
carefully wrapped up in equivoques and obscurity: but the 
Senators, who dreaded nothing so much as to seem to understand 
him, burst into tears, plaints, and vows.” 
Mr. Baldwin must have heard such speeches, though, no 
doubt, less fierce and menacing in tone. Still, parlia- 
mentary and party audiences at crises are not free from 
the dread of too much understanding. 

Most of all we should like to hear Mr. Baldwin on the 
line in which Virgil epitomizes the Imperial burden :— 

* Tantae molis erat Romanam condcre gentem.”” 
* So vast a burden and so slow a pace 
Is theirs who seek to found a sovereign race.” 
That this line went home to the plain Roman, we know by 
the fact that it was scratched in huge letters on the 
vaulted ceiling of one of the “ drying off rooms” in 4 
public bath. Mr. Baldwin’s reflections only a week ago 


2 


on why the Roman Empire perished show that his mind is 
already at work on one side of the problem. 
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THE LIBERALS AND LABOUR 


NREAT discussions have been going on cbout the 
J future relations of Liberalism and Labour. We 
who have followed them in the newspapers have felt 
rather as though we were looking on at one of those 
sid-fashioned comedies in which the hero proposed to 
the heroine in the presence of as many persons as could 
conveniently be called on to the stage at the moment. 
Labour—not even blushing—has said ‘“ No” over and 
over again. But Liberalism persists. Such persistence 
js frequently rewarded; and although an _ alliance 
between Liberalism and Labour is quite impossible at 
the moment, we do not feel at all sure that it will not 
come in the end. The force of circumstances is apt to 
produce wonderful changes. 

In a series of articles the Nation recently proposed a 
Most 
of the Liberal newspapers were, as usual, sympatlictic, 
though they were not able to refrain from reflecting 
‘ucious, not to say acid, treatment which 
Liberalism Labour in 1924—and that 
after having * The Westminster Gazette, 
however, denounced the plan, explaining that the only 
co-operation with Labour was first to 


definite coalition between Liberalism and Labour. 


upon the un 
received from 


put Labour in.” 


vay to censure 
make good ground by introducing Proportional 
Representation. Everything desired by the Libcrals 
would then follow as surely as the day follows the night. 
Incidentally, we may remark that this would be a very 
Proportional Representation has 
been losing, not gaining, in esteem. Where it has been 
tried the results have been liked. We of 
course, that in theory nothing could be better than 
that minorities should be adequately represented, but 
in practice this adequate representation nearly always 
means that no party receives a clear cnough mandate 
Coalitions in such circumstances would 


the 


long road to travel. 


not agree, 


for legislation. 
become a kind of permanent solution, and experience 
has led people in this country to hate Coalitions as 
emphasizing the worst in both parties and obscuring or 
suppressing the best. 

Let us, then, rule out Proportional Representation 
and examine the prospects of Liberalism and Labour 
coming together by their own wish and without any 
adventitious aids. When the Labour Party reiterates 
its familiar “* No” it always does so on the assumption 


that it is justified in speaking for “ Socialism for 
a creed that cannot conecivably consort with indi- 
vidualism. But is this assumption justificd ? Surely 


it is not. If wage-earners who regularly vote for the 
Labour Party could be persuaded to reveal their secrets, 
it would be found that a large proportion of them are 
not Socialists at all. They vote Labour because they 
look upon the Labour Party, quite naturally, as generally 
The real problem 
can agree not on 
Looked at in this 


4 


rsonal interests. 


representing their pr 
the Liberals and Labour 


is whi ther 
a final but on an immediate policy. 


way, chances of the two parties coming together 


the 
by 
gradual achicy 


ins hopeless, for in the evolutionary or 
“ment of Socialism they might travel a 
considerable dist: in « they split. 
They might travel much further than some people think 

' _ Finality,”’ “is not the language 
of politics.” Liberals have of 
municipal Socialism, and Mr. Lloyd George hopes to 
regain the leadership of his party by a quasi-Socialistic 
Indeed, his scheme is so far 


are no me¢ 


tances mpany before 
said Disraeli, 


possible. 
weleomed 


most forms 


scheme of land reform. 
Socialistic as to suggest that it was framed expressly 
to bring Libcralism and Labour together. 

Labour is holding off chiefly because it believes that 


it can absorb the Liberals. There may be a great change 


when this hope is found to be an illusion, as we are 
sure it is, At present Labour is just as much mistaken 
in its belief that it can get on permanently without 
some help from the Liberals as the Liberals are mistaken 
in their belief that they need only go on making proposals 
under the existing conditions for Labour to yield. As 
things are, Labour certainly will not yield. The Labour 
leaders all mistrust Mr. Lloyd George, who, they say, 
has let them down before and would let them down 
again, and they also dislike the alternative Liberal 
leadership of Mr. Runciman in the House of Commons 
as representing an arid individualism. 

Time and nothing else will decide this question. 
Labour men are too apt to forget that they will have 
to make enormous advances in the constituencies before 
Labour can become the strongest single party. Labour, 
no doubt, can count on the regular support of the trade 
but it expand much more among the 


unions, must 


* brain-workers,” and in the counties which are not 
industrialized, before it can dream of having a 
clear working majority. Even a party of tran- 
scendentalists might lose heart after fighting two or 


and 


m jority. 


not 
Pounding away is a sorry 
game when it produces no effects. ‘“ Hard pounding 
said the Duke of Wellington. ‘* Let’s 
see who will pound the longest.” Is it not possible, 
even probable, that in the end disappointment would 
cause Labour to look out for some short cut to success ? 

Such reflections as these 
that an allianee between the Liberal Party and Labour 
—for the Liberal Party is by no mcans dead—is not a 
chimera. Tor our 
part we should not regret such an alliance, if only for 
its uses when the Unionists were still in power; for a 
powerful Opposition is essential to sound and able 


three General Elections coming within sight 


of tl 


we necessary 


men ! ” 


this, gentk 


bring us to the conclusion 


We have only got to wait and see. 


government. 


“BUY BRITISH GOODS ”—BUT WHY 


NOT SELL THEM ? 
WE have reecived the letter which we quote bclow 


from a well-known and very able American. Is it 
possible that we are really hypnotizing ourselves with the 
familiar phrase “ Buy British Goods,” so that we tend to 
forget the indisputable truth that Great Britain cannot 
exist without her foreign trade on which her prosperity 
was built up? It would be tragic to insist on a new 
doctrine at the expense of an established truth. Even if 
in the past British traders could afford to adopt a “ Take 
it or leave it’ attitude towards their foreign customers, 
they cannot afford it now. British goods have enjoyed 
for generations such a reputation for durability that 
their reputation ran through the world almost of its own 
Little advertising But now in 
most countries poverty compels people to buy, not the 
Our correspondent 


accord. was needed. 
most durable, but the cheapest thing. 
tells us, however, that this is not true of America; and 
judging from the unexampled prosperity of Amcrica— 
a prosperity such as no country has ever enjoyed before— 
can well believe it. There may be some fault in his 
argument. If there is we should like to know what it is. 
Herc is his letter :— 


we 


6 


Like many Amcricans, I have been much interested 
in reading the Spectator, which I do religiously every week, 
and especially have I been affected by the articles con- 
cerning the broadening of British trade. You know that 
I have always been a great admirer, even a lover, of 
England, and I feel depressed when I see you missing 
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what I regard as great opportunities to restore your trade, 
to help the unemployment situation, and all the rést. 

‘* T have made about sixty-two passages across the North 
Atlantic, and I have travelled with scores of Americans 
who were on their way to England to sell something 
made in America. I cannot remember more than two 
or three Englishmen whom I have met who were on their 
way to America to sell something made in England. This 
I do not in the least understand. It would be interesting 
to get some statistics of the number of Americans who go 
to England for trade, and the number of Englishmen who 
come to America for trade. 

“In a recent number of Punch I counted seventeen 
American advertisements of goods produced in America, 
like the Waterman pen, Colgate’s soap, Remington 
typewriters, and things like that. In the current number 
of Life, which more or less corresponds to Punch, I fail 
to find a single advertisement of any English goods. 
When I was in England in the fall, I think on every 
postage stamp were printed the words ‘ Buy British 
goods,’ which surprised me. I thought the words should 
be ‘ Sell British goods.’ This indifference—as it seems 
to me—of the British merchant to American trade is 
all the more surprising because I think British goods 
are very popular in this country ; and American goods, 
with the exception of automobiles and one or two other 
things, are unpopular in England; and yet you notice 
a tremendous activity on the part of Americans to sell 
goods to England, and not at all the reverse. I was 
discussing this subject with a famous Englishman, who 
accounted for it by saying that the English people were 
tired— and, God knows, after the War they might well 
be tired and want But pretty soon it will be 
necessary to get to work or British trade will decline still 
further. 

“Couldn't the Spectator start a movement to cultivate 
American trade?) The objection is always raised that 
the tariff shuts out the English goods. This statement 
doesn’t cover the whole subject; as a matter of fact, 
the purchaser has to pay the duty, and Americans are 
reckless buyers who purchase practically anything they 
want—at any price if they want it. For instance, the 
French perfumers have made a huge market here for 
powders and scents, and other things. I recently was 
in the little town of Manchester Centre, Vermont, where 
my wife sent me to the local chemist’s, which supplies a 
town of about twelve hundred people, to buy a bottle of 
Houbigant’s cologne. I protested that my trip would be 
useless because in a little bit of a town like that they 
wouldn't sell such expensive goods. Notwithstanding, 
I did as I was bid, and found a considerable stock, in- 
cluding some perfume extracts, for which they charged 
me $4.30 a bottle about three inches high. 

“In this country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, you 
will find Roger and Gallet’s soap in practically every 
On the other hand, we don’t even hear any 
more of Pears’ Soap. Isn't there some way for English 
trade ? 
Perhaps there is some company of English business men 
which is studying this thing. The only objection that I 
can see that could be raised against the plan is that it 
would take some money to advertise these specialties in 
this country ; but if you didia’t wish to spend any money 
for advertising, you could at least send a representative 
over to sell all these substantial English products, 

*T confess that I talked on this subject to a good many 
English people while I was in London and they seemed to 
think it a bore. As a matter of fact, I had difficulty in 
buying goods which I needed for my business—the makers 
of the goods didn’t seem to be interested in the foreign 
at all.‘ 


to rest. 


chemist’s. 


merchants to organize and get some of this 


market 





THE STATISTICS OF BETTING 
By Canon PeTrer GREEN. 

[Canon Green does not, as our readers will remember, agrog 
with our policy for the taxation of betting. But those who want 
to tax betting and those who do not are agreed that it is esse ntial 
to know approximately what the turnover of gambling is. Canon 
Green here gives us his estimate. He will, we hope, forgive yg 
for saying that his figures make us wish more than ever to tax 
betting. } 

( NE of the first requisites for the profitable discussion 
of any topic is accurate figures. Unfortunately, 
these are very difficult to obtain in connexion with 
gambling. An attempt will be made, in the following 
article, to get a few reliable data for further discussion, 

At the outset it will be well to recognize that whereas 
the evidence of the Commission of 1923 is a mine of 
valuable facts, the conclusions of the draft Report are 
quite unreliable. A very brief examination of one or two 
details will prove this to be so. 

(a) The only two pieces of evidence bearing on the point 
suggested 16,000 as the number of bookmakers in the 
United Kingdom. Quite arbitrarily the Report reduces 
this figure to 10,000. 

(b) After describing all estimates of the total volume of 
betting laid before the Commission as “ guesses,” and 
declaring that there are not “‘ any data on which to form 
any estimate approaching accuracy,” the Report quite 
arbitrarily adopts £200,000,000 as the gross turnover, 

(ec) The Report declares that credit bookmakers work 
at a profit of no more than |} per cent. of the turnover, 
though the witness to whom we are referred in support 
of this statement says “‘ not more than 2 per cent.” 

Clearly, } per cent. on two hundred millions would 
yield one million as the income of 10,000 bookmakers, 
or an average of £100 a year. But 1,732 bookmakers 
paid Income Tav in one year (1922-23) on £1,040,000, 
So the remaining 8,268 must have made a net loss of 
£40,000. Even if we accept the suggested figure of 1 per 
cent. for the whole profession we get an average income of 
only £200 a year for all bookmakers. An obviously 
The conclusions of the draft Report 
The whole question needs re- 


“ec 


ridiculous figure. 
are clearly worthless. 
discussion. 

Let us see what ean be done to get reliable figures for 

(A) The number of bookmakers, principals and assis- 
tants, in Great Britain. 

(B) The gross turnover; i.e., the total amount put 
on. 

(C) The bookmakers’ gross profits ; 7.e., the turnover 
less the amount paid out in winnings. 

(D) The bookmakers’ net profits ; é.e., the gross profits 
less the expenses. 

(A) Before the Commission (1923) Mr. Joseph Marshall, 
for twenty-three years Secretary of the National Sporting 
League, put the total number of bookmakers in the 
United Kingdom at 16,000. Mr. Trevor Bigham put 
the numbers for the Metropolitan Police District at 
800 eredit bookmakers, 950 street bookmakers, and 
4,000 clerks and runners. As the whole Metropolitan 
Police District includes many respectable residential 
areas, and many business arcas, the number of bookmakers 
per 1,000 of the population is probably lower than in the 
more purely industrial areas of the Midlands and North. 
Against these may be set the purely agricultural districts. 
Yet I have evidence of the activity of bookmakers in the 
most sparsely populated districts of Wiltshire, Norfolk, 
and northern Lancashire. The two estimates, that of 
the secretary of a bookmakers’ trade society, and that 
of an Assistant Commissioner of Police, suggest 16,000 
as the number of bookmakers and 36,000 as the number 
of clerks and runners. 
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(B) In my book, Betting and Gambling (1924) I put the 
eross turnover as £270,000,000 as a minimum, but I 
did so because I was anxious to under- rather than over- 
estimate. Mr. Marshall, before the Commission, confi- 
dently put it at £500,000,000, but could produce no 
evidence. A careful estimate, submitted by the Board 
of Inland Revenue, put it at 417 millions, with a possible 
margin of error of 15 per cent. This would mean that the 
gross turnover is not less than 355, nor more than 479 
million. These figures are so startling that they must be 
checked in other ways. The sums passing through the 
totalisator in New Zealand, with a population of 1.4 
millions, are said to amount to eleven million. Even if 
we ignore the large amount of illicit betting done with 
bookmakers this would give, for a country with the 
population of Great Britain, a turnover of 330 millions, 
We had better sce what light is thrown on the gross 
the and net 


by examination of gross 


turnover 
profits. 

(C) Sir R. V. Hopkins, Chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, stated before the Commission § that 
1,732 credit bookmakers paid Income Tax on net profits 
of £1,040,000, and that this was 3.4 per cent. of their 
gross profits. Lengthy cross-examination made it clear 
that he meant what he said, namely, gross profits, and 
The gross profits of these 1.732 
bookmakers £30,647,058. What 
about the remaining 14 thousand odd? Sir R. V. 
Hopkins himself explained that “local Income Tax 
officials suppose, that thev (1.e., 
street or ready-moncy bookmakers, carrying on an illegal 
trade) are exempt.” (Reply 9,180 in Evidence.) If 
we put the average income of a bookmaker at only £500 


not gross turnover. 


would therefore be 


rightly or wrongly, 


a year, which as an average is very low, since many make 
vastly greater amounts, the net profits fer the remaining 
14,268 are £7,131,000, and the gross profits 210 millions, 
Add the £30,647,058 mentioned above, and we get the 
total gross profits of bookmakers as roughly 240 millions ; 
their net profits about 8 millions. 

(D) What proportion do net and gross profits bear to 
By actual trial of the amount I should have 
trials made at intervals extending 


turnover ? 
lost by betting regularly 
over twenty years, as described in my book, Belting and 
Gambling—I that the bcok- 
maker's gross profits were to his gross turnover as 5:7, 
Years after I published this conclusion I found that 
similar calculations, made independently by the late 
Canon Horsley, and laid before the 1901 Commission, 
gave an identical figure. Bookmakers always 
strenuously denied the accuracy of these figures. But 
actual examination of the books of 1,732 credit men gave the 
net profit as 3.4 per cent. of the gross profit. The evidence 
quoted above gives the net profit as 2 per cent. or 2) per 
If we accept these figure 


arrived at the conclusion 


have 


cent. of s 
the proportion of gross profits to turnover works out at 
exactly the figure I have always claimed, namely 5:7. 
This is the more striking as the methods by which they are 


the gross turnover. 


arrived at distinct. 

Let us then accept the lowest estimate of the 
of Inland Revenue 
millions. Five-sevenths of millions as 
And 2} net 
two methods, wholly inde pe ndent of one 


are quit 
soard 
gross turnover, namely, 355 
this 


per cent. gives 


for 
gives 250 
gross profit. £8.875.000 as 
profit. Hence 


another, give the following rough totals : 


Turnover a wid ec .. £855,000,900, 
Gross profits .. ee ss .. £250,000,000, 
Net profit ug sag ae = £9,000,000. 


I believe furthe 


r enquiry will prove these figures to be 
accurate, though a gross turnover of 400 millions, 


fairly 


and a net profit of 10 millions is not improbable, 


SECRET OF THE COAT, 
SITUATION 
By Autrrep C. Bossom. 

[Mr. Bossom, who is an Englishman, is one of the best-known 
architects in America, is famous for his interest 
in public affairs.] 
| ABOUR, capital, middleman 
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fundamental cause of England’s coal situation. It 


THE 


and is generous 


not one of these is the 
is coal itself! 

With present methods, nationalization, subsidization, 
or control directly by mine-owners or workers would be 
equally unsatisfactory. The real trouble is coal ; 
this is one of England’s main assets, and a great basis of 
employment, it behoves us to give it a little careful 
thought to it. During the last fifty years new fuels have 
come upon the world’s markets and are rivalling coal. As 
coal superseded wood, so have oil and water-power made 
Thus it must be recognized 


and as 


inroads upon the colliery. 
as practically final that certain once important coal 
markets have been lost to Great Britain. This condition 
will continue to develop unless those interested in British 
coal at once sct about a drastie though in no way un- 
attainable readjustment of the industry. 

Instead of uniting against the new fuels and sources of 
power Capital and Labour have foueht each other. Each 
has tried to, compel the other to change its cconomic 
policy. If the coal industry is ever to come into its own 
again it must make coal more desirable than it is now, 
As to wages, it is a question if it would not be desirable 
actually to increase them, provided the ultimate cost of 
coal benefited by doing so. Labour must produce coal] 
at less cost. This means greater concentration of effort 
by the actual miner, and the introduction of every bene- 
ficial mechanical mining contrivance that the ingenuity 
of man can devise. 

To-day, in West Virginia, along the banks of the James 
River, in the United States, mechanical mining is 
common, in many instances almost doing away with 
much of the riskiest and therefore the most expensive of 
mining operations. There are innumerable labour-saving 
and time-saving devices employed in the large operation 
mines of the States. Much of the anthracite in the 
Pennsylvania regions is mined by machinery, and of the 
564,156,917 tons of bituminous mined in 1923 about 67 
per cent. was dug by power machines. Anyone visiting 
the great hard coal mines near Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
or the soft coal regions of the Hocking Valley, in Ohio 
will see these mechanically operated appliances. Powerful 
drills worked by compressed air make the holes to receive 
the explosives; the ears which bear away the “ black 
diamonds ” are clectrically operated ; and the processes 
of sorting and washing are conducted by automatic con- 
trivances of all kinds. At the National Coal Association, 
in Washington, D.C., or at the expositions of mechanical 
appliances held in Huntington, West Virginia, may be 
seen appliances which are revelations to those accus- 
tomed to the old style hand-mining. 

There was some opposition to labour-saving appliances 
It was a repetition 
of the famous condition prevailing at the time of the 
introduction of the cotton gin, when it was erroncously 
imagined that machinery would displace vast numbers of 
toilers, whereas it so developed the industry that within 
a short time it added the who 
gained their livelihood from cotton. 

Next, owners must draw to their aid all the improved 


in the States, but it was short-lived. 


materially to number 


methods of mechanical stoking, the higher combustion 
furnaces, and the conversion of coal, perhaps at the mouth 
of the mine itself, into electricity. Such old-fashioned 


methods as carting coal in railway trucks often hundreds 
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of miles from mines to electric generating stations is 
obviously both wasteful and expensive in the extreme. 
The space occupied by lump coal is vastly more than that 
occupied by pulverized coal. The waste from coal used in 
its original mined form for stoking is infinitely more than 
in converted pulverized forms. For example, the railroad 
running out of Detroit, Michigan, under the control of 
Henry Ford, less than three years ago used to allow 
11} tons for pulling its train of 78 freight cars to Napo- 
leon, Ohio. By improved methods of stoking the 
same work is now done with 4} tons. This example 
demonstrates that if English coal in the past was able to 
beat competition when following age-old methods, by 
improved processes approximately one-third of the 
material would achieve the same result. The fact is that 
those connected with this industry have largely steod 
still and injured themselves instead of all getting together 
to improve methods of production and teach the world 
at large new, better and cheaper methods of using Engiish 
coal. 

This lack of action has been capitalized by the oil pro- 
ducers and the exploiters of water-power. The far-seeing 
members of these newer groups have foreseen that the 
time must return when those vitally interested in coal 
would wake up. This was borne in upon me when I 
designed the twenty-nine storey headquarters for the 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, of Dallas, Texas, an oil 
company which grew from a corporation of $2,500,000 
capital in 1910 to one to-day of $180,000,000 capital. 
It made its gigantic development out of the handling of 
oil and had its headquarters’ skyscraper in the centre of 
the oil-producing country of Texas. It was decided to 
design the engine room of that mammoth building with 
a view to a time when coal or lignite (brown coal) 
would again become cheaper than oil. The engines or 
boilers in the building can be readily converted to the 
use of coal. Also finely pulverized coal can be combined 
with ecrtain grades of oil and most beneficially used. 
This so-called colloidal fuel was employed with much 
success during the War. 

If all these factors are carefully considered, the prospect 
for English coal is far more pronusing than it seems. But 
if the warning is not heeded it will be only a matter of 
time before the present troubles of the industry will be 
as nothing to the calamities that will befall it. 


THE GHOST OF AN IRISH REGIMENT 


YOLONEL JOURDAIN is an Englishman who 
spends his existence in trying to preserve the 
memory of an Irish regiment. His was not the only 
English name familiar in its mess; Wickhams and 
Chaniers went on from generation to generation; and 
in the rank and file were plenty of stray Saxons. I 
remember a little Yorkshire corporal who had enlisted 
in Shellicld, and he believed that the sun shone out of 
the Connaught Rangers, of whose history Colonel Jourdain 
has published the first instalment.* 

But in essence this was, perhaps, the most character- 
istically Irish of all the Irish corps. It was raised in 
1793—one of several new Irish regiments; but it alone has 
survived under the name it got from the beginning. 
These regiments marked a new departure: when the 
Royal Irish and the Inniskillings came into being, none 
but Protestants were admitted. From about 1750, the 
presence of Catholies in the rank and file was connived at; 
but no Irish Papist might hold a commission till the 
French Revolution brought about a new policy. Ireland 
was strongly attracted by many principles of the Revolu- 
tion—especially in Ulster ; but Catholic Ircland, so closely 
60s. net. 





* The Connaught Rangers: First Battalion. 


linked with the military traditions of royalist Franep 
was also strongly repelled by the attack on Church and 
Crown. And so, in the Rangers as elsewhere, Catholics 
got commissions—a step which might have been much 
better taken half a century earlier, when Chatham took 
it in Scotland. At all events, from 1793 onwards, the 
direction of adventure for Catholic Irishmen was changed ; 
gentle and simple, they poured into the British Army, ang 
no longer into the French. The Irish regiments did not 
get them all, and could not hold them all; for instanee, 
at Corunna, Charles Napier with the 50th appears to have 
had practically all Irishmen. But this book tells what 
was done in the Peninsula by the Irish regiments. 

It tells also their part in the South African War, where 
Colonel Jourdain records actions in which he earned 
distinction. But the name most prominent in these 
chapters is that of Major Maurice Moore. Later in life 
this officer (then Colonel Moore, C.B.) was paraded 
through the streets of Dublin as a hostage in a lorry by 
Black and Tans. He had been at one period head of the 
Trish Volunteers. 

What is told here of the Great War concerns only the 
first battalion—or rather, the regular battalion; for 
what was left of the first and second was knocked into 
one by the end of 1914—and from 1916 was serving in 
the East. There were two Kitchener battalions—the 
fifth, which under Colonel Jourdain did notably in 
Gallipoli and Servia with the Tenth (Irish) Division, 
The Sixth came to France with the Sixteenth Irish 
Division, and disappeared when the division disappeared, 
after March, 1918. 

There were never very many Connaught Rangers. I 
doubt if in the last war we ever had more than two 
battalions actually in the fighting line simultaneously, 
The Sixth was completely demoralized when it met the 
Australians, for the Colonials collected souvenirs and 
were flush of money ; our cap badge fetched five franes, 
as I learned when I had to report squads of men as 
deficient of that article. Nor did all the Rangers come 
from Connaught: our lot in particular were at first 
mainly Mr. Devlin’s following from the Catholie quarters 
of Belfast. But there was always a sprinkling of the 
authentic thing, and that leavened the lump. We had 
Connaught men among the officers, the very type of those 
young men who, in the cighteenth eentury, would have 
headed to France for commissions in the Irish Brigade; 
and it seems to me that they had more than the average 
liking and instinct for war. But the distinctive character 
of a regiment comes from the rank and file, and for us the 
conditions were peculiar. Throughout Ireland (and _per- 
haps not throughout Ircland only) farmers thought it a 
black disgrace to have a son “ go for a soldier.” That 
left the population of the towns and the farm labourers 
to draw on. Yet in Connaught the farms are so small 
that hired labourers seareely exist as a class on the land; 
while towns in Connaught are few and small. But from 
Ballina, for instance, little more than a village, over four 
hundred men went to the War: I expect we got a good 
half of them. But, over and above these two sources, 
on the like of which all Irish regiments drew, we had a 
singular recruiting ground among those strange people, 
the Connaught tinkers—Ireland’s equivalent for gipsics. 
One woman of this breed, I was told, had ten sons at 
the War—every man of them in the Rangers. Even in 
our Belfast-raised battalion there was no company that 
had not its tinkers; and no company commander who 
did not know them to his cost. Nearly all were old 
soldicrs—not regulars, but men from the old militia—wise 
in every art of evasion. Always good-humoured and 
smiling, they could turn out perfectly smart on parade ; 
but when a job of work had to be done they slipped out 
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of it like ecls. Discipline had no strict hold of them. 
During our training I went once before our Colonel, who 
had spent his life in the regiment, with one of them who 
wanted leave : and leave was shut down for the bat- 
talion. He put up his plea, and got the official answer. 
Then, to my amazement, he looked his commanding, 
officer straight in the eyes and said, with perfect respect, 
«Jt will be better for you to give me the leave, sir, or 
{ shall be obliged to take it.” I expected him to be put 
under arrest; but the Colonel said simply, ‘ Dismiss.” 
le knew what would happen. We never saw that 
Galway tinker again till the battalion was ordered abroad, 
when he, with a score of similar absentces, turned up 
smiling and smilingly took his punishment. The only 
nlace you had no trouble with these people was in the line. 
There they were always as gay as larks: and neither cold 
nor exposure seemed to affect them. 

But I did not know this before we embarked, and 
at the last moment our battalion, being over strength, 
was ordered to tell off ten men per company to reinforce 
another. Naturally company commanders parted with 
what they least wanted to keep; and among them I put 
an elderly tinker. Yor six months I had striven to get a 
dav’s work out of him and he had beaten me. He hated 
to be transferred ; he had been a Ranger all his days ; 
and my Sergeant-Major said I should keep him, he was 
“a strong lump of a fellow.’ I replied, with justice, 
that he was no credit to us; so he went. Two years 
later, meeting the Colonel of the battalion which got these 
cast-offs, I asked how he had liked them. “A mixed lot,” 
he said, “* but there were good men in it —one specially,” 
and he named my tinker. ‘ I recommended him for the 
V0" 

Colonel Jourdain produces a scries of testimonials to es- 
tablish the Corps’ reputation for discipline. Yet nothing, 

tt even my personal allegiance, can alter my fecling that 
the Connaught Rangers while they existed were in many 
ways the most irregular of regular soldiers. DP rhaps it 
would he sufficient to say that they had in excess all the 
jualities of the Trish regiments. 

By general admission, these were, on the halanee, not a 
had set of qualities for soldiers. There will be less seen 
of them in future. Connaught Rangers, Dublins, Munster 
Fusiliers, Leinsters, and the Royal Irish itself, oldest of 
all—all of them are now on the scrap heap of memorics. 
Volonel Jourdain’s zeal found a resting place in 1922 for 
the old colours of the Raneers—in St. Patrick’s Church, 
soho. Nobody cared then to have them in Ireland; I 
wonder if it will be so always. The regimental magazine, 
The Ranger, still appears, old Rangers still dine together ; 
the ghost walks, is encouraged to walk; and now comes this 
handsome volume as a guarantee against oblivion. With 
Mr. Fraser’s help Colonel Jourdain has produced some- 
thing far more coherent and readable than most regi- 
mental histories. The sccond volume will be awaited 
with interest, and both can be ordercd from the United 
Services Institution in Whitehall. 

But what is happening to the people who used to go 
into the Connaught Rangers, and into the other Irish 
regiments 2? It was very markedly a tradition in ecrtain 
families—not only by any means in the tinker class. I 
doubt if the Free State army will gct them—though it 
may, The Irish Guards are said to be so flush of recruits 
that they reject any man under six foot high; and the 
three regiments which have depots in Ulster still exist. 
So, the earcer is still open, and still retains something of 
its appeal. Anyone who ever served in an Irish regi- 
ment will be glad of that. It is a poor consolation to the 
ghosts to know that there is still somebody of their kin 
living; yet, poor as it is, perhaps that is what they come 
back for, STerueN Gwynn. 


MISS 1765 V. MISS 1925 


( NE of the most pleasing devices of fiction is for the 

author to profess that he is giving literal historical 
truth and thus conquer the imagination of his readers. 
If he carries the process a step further and conquers the 
intellect by making them belicve that his fiction is 
veritable history, he snatches a fearful joy, which lasts 
till the deception is discovered, and even then he has 
the pleasure of laughing at those who have been taken 
in by the trick. Defoe, the Father of English fiction, 
concocted a Journal of the Plague Year, which was 
quoted as a historical authority more than twenty years 
after its publication, and we ought to be grateful to the 
many writers who follow in his steps and provide us with 
pleasant literary puzzles. 

It may be well to begin by “ suggesting ”’ (as the cross- 
examining barrister says) that The Diary of a Young 
Lady of Fashion in the Year 1764-1765 (for shortness 
called Minx), published by Thornton Butterworth, 
Ltd., belongs to that charming class of literature. There 
are two little slips which alone seem to prove that Miss 
1925 is masquerading in the garb of Miss 1765, and one 
of these is historical and the other literary. The following 
is the historical fuux pas. (The Minx delights to patter 
French.) On October 5th, 1764, the Minx is bored in 
Paris and a French admirer sends her some English 
books. ‘* Among others,” she says, “* Mr. Hume, Richard- 
son and Mr. Walpole’s Castle of Otranto.’” Now Mr. 
Hume and Richardson may be passed as quite correct, 
but in tackling Mr. Walpole and his Castle the bright 
young thing has come to sad grief. Ilorace Walpole 
positively states that the Castle of Otranto was published 
on Christmas Eve, 1764. Further, the first cdition 
was published under the name of William Marshall and 
Walpole did not reveal the secret of his authorship until 
the second edition appeared. Why did not the silly gir] 
consult the Dictionary of National Biography ? 

The literary slip oecurs when she visits Ranelagh. 
“JT was,” she says, “much intrigued at visiting this 
place I have heard such a prodigious lot of.” If she had 
read our newspapers of the last few years, she would 
have come across quite a number of instances of the 
verb inirigue meaning to interest or to fascinate, but she 
cannot leap a gulf of one hundred and sixty years. The 
usage was happily unknown in 1764. For the most 
part the dictionaries preserve a discreet silence, but a 
very recent American work quotes a New York newspaper 
of 1909 which says a child has been intrigued by a book. 

Now this Diary bears on every page the mark of a 
clever literary craftsman who knows his cighteenth 
century. When Horace Walpole tried to pass off the 
Castle of Otranto as a late mediaeval work, he began his 
preface with due solemnity: “ The following work was 
found in the library of an ancient Catholic family in the 
North of England. It was printed at Naples, in the black 
Jctter, in the year 1529. How much sooncr it was 
written does not appear.” 

Similarly the ingenious editor’s “ foreword ” bcgins: 
** Miss Cleone Elizabeth Knox, the writer of this journal 
and an ancestress of my mother’s, was born on May 
12th, 1744, at Castle Kearney, Co. Down, Ireland.” 
This is as matter of fact as the beginning of Robinson 
Crusoe. The Minx does not mention any personal 
mecting with Horace Walpole, but she appears to have 
had a strong spiritual affinity with him; they went to 
the same places, met the same people, and described 
them almost in the same words. Ranelagh made 
exactly the same impression upon both. Horace says: 
** There is a vast amphitheatre, finely gilt, painted and 
illuminated; inte which everybody that loves cating, 
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drinking, staring or crowding, is admitted for twelve 
pence.” 

The bright young person notes: ‘ Indeed ‘tis very 
fine with its great amphitheatre finely gilt, painted and 
brilliantly illuminated. The entrance is but twelve 
pennies and so the place is frequented by every kind of 
person, &c.” 

By a lucky coincidence both spent an autumn in 
Paris, Cleone in 1764 and Horace in 1765, and thus 
we have the opportunity of comparing their impressions 
which are remarkably alike. Both serve up substantially 
the same anecdote to illustrate the heartless nature of 
the Parisians. These volatile people, it seems, when 
some terrible calamity happens to a friend, chatter 
vehemently over it for a while and then, getting bored 
with the subject, dismiss it with the callous remark — 
*On n’en parle plus.” 

Undoubtedly anyone who wishes to reproduce the 
atmosphere of the eighteenth century should give his 
days and nights to Horace Walpole. Smollett also is 
useful. The Minx clearly had read Roderick Random 
and Peregrine Pickle. The still more congenial Humphry 
Clinker and Travels had not been published in 1765, 
but doubtless in their happy Irish home these works 
would be read aloud to Cleone by her dear Mr. A., and 
they would compare them with the Diary and note 
coincidences in matter and spirit. Everyone will share 
the editor’s regret when he remarks that, “owing to 
the destruction by fire of Castle Kearney in 1808, there, 
unfortunately, is no existing portrait or miniature of 
Miss Knox.” 

This inconvenient and persistent Irish habit of burning 
down Castles has had another unfortunate result. It 
is possible that there lurked in the archives of Castle 
Kearney an extra carly pirated first edition of the Castle 
of Otranto, of which even the author knew nothing. 
I{ad it been rescued from the flames, connoisscurs would 
be now willing to pay an enormous price for it. 

W. A. Hirst. 


SQUIRE OSBALDESTON 


VERY entertaining autobiography, almost a hundred 
years old, has been appearing, week by week, in the 
Field. The writer was “ Squire Osbaldeston,” a famous 
sportsman of the early last century, whose own history of his 
life and exploits has only lately come to light. The recol- 
lections, skilfully annotated and explained by the Editor, 
are illustrated by many contemporary hunting scenes, 
which, by the courtesy of private collectors, the Tield 
has been able to reproduce. 
that seemed to him worth recalling in his lite to please the 
wife of his old age, and though not what is usually meant 
by a human document in that it lacks intimacy, it gives 
a curiously vivid picture of a very limited mind and of 
the impression made upon that mind by fellow-sportsmen. 
It is life in the first decades of the nineteenth century as 
seen from horseback by a man who until his natural force 
abated took no interest in life from any other point of 
view, for whom the indoor world wherein all women and 
most men spend their working hours hardly existed. It 
would not, of course, be true to say that women did not 
exist for Osbaldeston ; he gives a bald account, wholly 
unrelieved by sentiment or compunction, of an cngage- 
ment which ended in his being jilted and of two other 
rather sordid affairs to which he looks back as matters of 
small importance among the greater sporting events of 
his youth. 


Osbaldeston wrote down all 


In politics he admits he could never get up 
any interest, and obviously he never read. 
Born in 1787, the heir to great estates in Yorkshire, 


Osbaldeston was educated at Eton and Oxford. and 


——<< 


though he lived till within the memory of many old yy 
he belonged to an England which is completely of th 
past. He knew as a child old people of whom his moth 
told him stories which to-day seem to refer to times y 
least as remote as those of Pepys—stories, for instayg, 
of a Peer who in a letter about an election declan 
that “he could not stoop to ask a favour of a plebeign’ 
and of his lady, who always interviewed her doety, 
through her maid. 

Master first of the Quorn and then of the Pytchley, } 
name was early known all over the sporting wor 
Creevey gives the following picture of him : ** Osbaldesty 
himself, though only five feet high and with features jij, 
a cub-fox, is a very funny little chap ; 
very 1 with very £00 
manners.” His Editor tells us that, for his part, aff 
studying the various portraits he [feels that Creevey ha 
caricatured his hero. 
figure about 5 ft. 6 in. 
like a jockey,” not 
the benign aspect of a great sportsman with the cow 


clever in his wa 
g 


good-humoured and gay and 


and 10st. 7 lb., often dress 
foxy-faced at all, but 
tenance and expression of arural dean.”  Creevey’s o 
ception fits in better with the autobiography. The 
was a great deal of the young animal about him, not int 
gross but in the attractive sense. His good nature, hj 
devil-may-care attitude to danger, and his power | 
endurance were wonderful. 
slightly Jame and always wore one top-boot laced up; 
the outside. This was 


Already in carly life he wa 


due to “a_ terrible compoul 





- | 
combining 


* I seem to see a compact litt ' 





fracture of his Jeg caused when Sir James Musgrave! 


jumped on him in a run with the Quorn.” He seeny 
hardly to feel pain, witness the following story : 


* Just as Lord Macdonald started. a jay flew up 
surprise, he turned round and shot at it, although it was inal 


and, to 


with the beaters and myself. He shot through the top of + 
keeper's hat, fortunately without hurting the man, and one pel! 
hit me just in the beginning of the bell of my eye. I didy 


make envy observation because our shooting would se soon be oy 
and if I had spoken it would have put an end at once to the day 


sport. J was nearly blind of it only half an hour afterwards.’ 


The doctor, for whom he sent on 


house, feared that the injury might destroy the sight 
Undoubtedly he was all his life 
for we hear that up till nearly seventy 


abnormally ‘ hard, 


*he could pi 


billiards for three whole nights and go to races every day 


ecttine back to t! 


There is no evidence in these pages that the Squire hail 


any great sense of humour, but he took a cheerful pleas 
in “fun and larking,” 
make a schoolboy dream. 
Lord Middleton made. 
gentleman who was staving with him about the sk 


and relates with eusto stories | 
Hlere is a story of * a mati 


Ife had some discussion with 


of his gamekeeper, and it was agreed that his Lordsh 


raw 


ae 


and the keeper should shoot a match, one of the conditions| 


being that each should carry what the other shot. T 
man was a very good shot. and after a time Lord Midd! 
ton, very tired with the load he had to carry, felt th 
he must be beaten, as the keeper had not such a weig! 
on his back. So he remembered the terms of the mat 
and deliberately shot a young donkey. which he insist 
the keeper must carry. 
know how they settled it, but I suppose the deeisie 
would depend on the wording of the Articles. If ea 


shooter was to carry ‘ 
Lord Middleton might claim the match.” 


The roughness of life about the time of the Reform Bi 


strikes one continually. The Leicestershire facto! 
hands seem to have cherished a spite against t! 


great Hunts, and thought 
horses and hounds. 


nothing of attacking mei 
Terrible fights took place, and th 
Squire tells how he thanked God the whip in his han 
was a light one with which he struck a stocking-spini 
over the head. 


The man rushed out of a public-hous 
with variows companions, kicked several hounds almos 
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I was not present and do n 


everything ~ his opponent kill . 
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to death, and terribly injured a horse! Such doings 
seemed to cause no stir beyond rousing the rightcous 
furv of those who witnessed the brutality. 

The cropping of horses’ cars strikes us nowadays as a 
singularly barbarous practice. Osbaldeston relates a 
story of Lord Winterton, who, according to him, honestly 
believed that certain horses were foaled without them! 
—an early instance of the refusal to face the question of 
animal suffering! ‘The sporting anecdotes show plainly 
that the Squire, despite his great reputation, did not 
find it easy to keep the Field in order. We hear how he 
called off hounds on several occasions because his 
orders had been disobeyed. But his anger never lasted 
long, and he was undeniably an accomplished hand at 
receiving an apology, and makes haste to speak well of 
every man who apologises, even for bad acts of in- 
subordination. 

The most valuable of Osbaldeston’s Ictters arc written 
to his steward. “To Scott he laid bare his soul,” says 
his Editor. ‘This, however, is a method of speech. His 
soul is kept well under cover at all times; one must 
almost doubt its existence. He does, however, tell 
Scott his money anxicties, the sad distrust that he is 
beginning to feel in his own luck, and his desire to share 
with his dependents any money he may win on horse- 
racing or find in the shape of coal on his estates. He is 
a boy in heart— afraid he is going to get into trouble, and 
solacing himself with the hope of a sudden change of 
fortune and of how he will give away his sweets. In 
1834, when he was forty-seven, he resigned the mastership 
of the Pytchley and sold his famous pack. In 1839 he 
tried to resume the mastership of the Quorn without 
success, and after that ** the Turf was the chief field of his 
exploits.” — Ile deal of money. A 
familiar figure at nearly every big race meeting, “he 
frequently donned silk to ride his own horses.” He lives, 
he tells Scott, in constant dread that his horses should 
be tampered with, and his suspicions were reasonable 
that in those days “ racing was 
earricd on in a miasma of knavery.” The details of his 
financial downfall we do not exactly know. ‘The principle 
which was his ruin he, however, enunciates to Scott: 

Ye will not stand still for want of money, as I can 
When things looked very bad indced 
he did the most sensible act of his life—-he married a 
kind and strong-minded widow. Out of the sale of his 
estates £20,000 remained after his debts were paid. His 
wife took him to live in a little house in Alpha Road, 
St. John’s Wood, and there she kept him amused. “ Every 
evening after the seven o'clock dinner she would bring 
out the bag and present the old Squire with one sovereign. 
Furnished thus with funds, he would take a eab, always 
the same, and be driven to the Portland Club, there to 
indulge his ruling passion on a reduced scale ; and at the 
club he would remain making matches at billiards and 
laying small bets as long as he had a shilling with which 
to back his opinion. He never brought anything home.” 
A sad ending for the “ little chap” with the game leg, 
“the features of a cub-fox,” the pluck of a bloodhound, 
and an inexhaustible fund of anecdote and of good 
temper. 
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EDMUND CANDLER: AN 


APPRECIATION 
W* regret to record the death of Edmund Candler 


in his 52nd year at his residence in the Basses 
Pyrénées. When the writer first met Candler in 
Kashmir he was said to be dying of diabetes and appeared 
to be a disillusioned and disappointed man, weary of his 
propaganda work in the Punjab and pessimistic as to the 
future of British rule in India. Yet the buoyant style 
and the warm heart of youth that had brought the Kast 
so vividly to the West in his early works, such as The 
Unveiling of Lhasa and Sri Ram, Revolutionist, still lived 
in his shattered body, that had suffered the loss of an 
arm in Thibct and the accretion of various distempers 
that are brewed in the blood of Europeans who live 
overlong in the East. 

That summer of 1921 at Gulmarg, the summer capital 
of Kashmir, he was working on his brilliant novel 
Abdication, which was published the following year and 
which was discussed wherever officers and Civil servants 
foregathered in India. bdication embodied the average 
British official’s distrust of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms. But through it ran a vein of doubt in the 
destiny of England which seemed to speak of Candler’s 
failing health. It was as if Siva, the terrible god of the 
Ganges plains, destroyer of names and forms, had claimed 
another victim: one more fine brain had succumbed to 
that disillusion that so often seeps into the marrow of 
those who work under the ficrce suns of India and Iraq. 
This perhaps is a severe criticism of Abdication, which is 
in many ways Candler’s most powerful book ; but at any 
rate, his future work brilliantly belied any suspicion that 
his admirers might have entertained of waning power. 

In 1922 he was back again in England and regained 
much of his former health and all that charm of style that 
his readers had come to expect from the author of The 
Sepoy and On the Edge of the World. His latest works, 
Youth and the East (1924) and The Dinosaur’s Egg, pub- 
lished last autumn, gave promise of greater things to come, 
for there was in them an added sense of serenity, com- 
bined with the old humour and insight, foreshadowing 
some masterpicce of Eastern travel or characterization — 
a new Eothen or Haji Baba. 

Yct perhaps Candler could never have been a“ popular” 
author. He was not a “ popular” journalist. He was 
too fair, too scrupulous, to feed the demand for sensation. 
Candler could write a splendid “ news story,” but he was 
always ready to sacrifice professional advantage to his 
hich ideal of responsibility. What he lost as a journalist, 
however, he gained as a gentleman, and he will always be 
remembered amongst those who know the East as a far- 
sighted —and sometimes almost too farsightcd—inter- 
preter of Asiatic tendencies and mass movements. 

Ilis style speaks the man. It is compact, vigorous, 
arresting with the simplicity that marks the good writer. 
During the last years of his life he was a willing Pegasus 
harnessed to the plough of book reviewing, and many 
oceasional picces came from his house in France. Only 
Jast week he published a review of Colonel Norton’s The 
Fight for Everest, 1924, and wrote the following charac- 
teristic sentence in conclusion: “ One may take it as an 
axiom that men who have been genuinely at grips with 
the spirit of deserts or mountains can command a certain 
inspiration.” Most true is this of Candler’s own books, 
They are instinct with the majesty of high peaks and the 
sweep of deserts and the immensity of those horizons that 
fire the imagination of man while too often wrecking his 
His work lay upon the uplands of carth and by 


body. 
He wrote of the Himalayas and of the 


its great rivers. 
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Ganges, Indus, and Tigris with the touch of a master. 
It is a pleasure to remember that some of his most charae- 
teristic sketches of life in the Middle East appeared in the 
Spectator. 

But Candler could hardly have appealed to a wide 
public. For one thing, he lacked health. Perhaps, also, 
his subjects were too remote from Western life. His was 
a voice crying in the wilderness, but a voice that rang 
clear above the disabilities of a wasting disease. To 
those who have also been in the wilderness he will be 
remembered as a writer of exquisite and forcible English, 
who wrote what he meant and wrote the truth without fear 
or favour : a gallant spirit who went straight to the heart 
of things and told of them in words that wili endure. 

F. Y.-B. 


ART 


SARGENT MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


Tus exhibition is one of the events of the year in Art, 
containing as it does works which represent every phase 
of the artist’s versatile ability, besides providing an admirable 
historical survey which stretches from early student days 
to within a few wecks of his death. The astounding volume 
of works he produced in his life-time—for in this exhibition 
alone there are over 600 works—overwhelins one at first ; 
but this is really quite consistent with Sargent’s attitude 
—that of the chronicler. Practically every kind of subject 
matter in turn serves to stimulate in him a rapid and spon- 
taneous response. To acquire an ability to depict his 
subject while it was still hot in his mind he naturally developed 
a technique which became more and more rapid as he grew 
older, until this very hastiness at times almost gives the 
Limpression of carelessness, in some of the later paintings. 
Personally I consider that some of his best painting is to 
be found amongst his carlier canvases, not only because of 
their technique, but also because their arrangements are 
felt more significantly. In the grouping of the three figures in 
The Misses Vickers (No. 8), painted in 1884, Sargent produced 
a composition which is not exeelled by any other in the 
Exhibition, while the treatment of Lady Sassoon (274) is 
almost uncanny in its expressiveness. Another of the great 
pictures of the early period is W. Graham Robertson, Esq. 
(417), painted in 1894. 

Perhaps Sargent’s digression from the medium of oils to 
that of water colour was a natural corollary to his desire 
for ready spontancity of reaction to his subject matter, for 
some of these water-colours certainly reach the greatest 
height of achievement; never are they hardened by the 
introduction of body colour, but ever flow with the natural 
grace of this medium, full of sparkle and light as in No. 67. 
With the pencil, too, Sargent was always happier when 
he was doing rapid sketches like the charming and economical 
Spanish Dancer (224) than when he was making more cal- 
culated studies for his portraits. 

Besides experimenting in these varied channels he also 
found time to cxecute allegorical and decorative panels 
for the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, studies for which are 
also contained in this exhibition ; but as a mural decorator 
he was never so successful as Brangwyn. This compre- 
hensive exhibition should be visited by all who desire to 
study the work of Sargent as a whole. 


THE COURTAULD COLLECTION 
Tu fifteen pictures acquired by the Trustees of the Cour- 
tauld Fund for the purchase of examples of modern foreign 
Art are being exhibited in Gallery X of the Tate Gallery at 
Millbank. With a few exceptions these pictures are fairly 
representative of the work of the various artists, while their 
historical value is of unquestionable significance ; for we have 
only to visit, say, the New English Art Club, the London 
Group, or even the Academy to see the far-reaching influence 
that these French painters have had on modern developments 
in painting. All of them in their time were considered to be 


revolutionaries in Art, but now the artistic creeds which they 
upheld have been accepted throughout the world in different 


degree. This lagging appreciation has its economic side ; jf 
accounts, in some measure, for the fact that any semi-oflicia] 
fund like that provided by Mr. Samuel Courtauld must almogt 
be bound to become practically exhausted on the purchase of 
fifteen pictures that will be acceptable to the public insteaq 
of a hundred or so out of which fifty, perhaps, may fing 
favour in the eyes ofa discerning minority. But this speculative 
method of purchasing pictures is, after all, a function which 
probably belongs more rightly to the Contemporary Arts 
Society. In any case, although we may grumble a little at 
this uneconomic acquisition of pictures for the nation, we 
must, at the same time, admit that a National Collection jg 
primarily concerned with historical values; and admitting 
this, also admit that history, whether of Art or any other 
branch, can rarely be assessed rightly until it has reached g 
certain remoteness. There is not one of these pictures at 
Millbank but what will take its place in the history of painting, 
Some of them have been criticized as not being typical 
examples of the artists’ work ; but surely, even an early work, 
although it may not be similar to that with which the artist is 
commonly associated, has, nevertheless, just as much signi- 
ficance and interest, besides having the added value of 
uniqueness : and this difficulty could well be overcome, at 
comparatively small expense, if a library, containing good 
reproductions of other characteristic paintings by the artists, 
were attached to the Gallery. The Jeunes Spartiates 
Sexvergant @ la lulle of Degas does certainly produce a 
wrong impression cf this artist's general tendency, but then 
the other example, Miss Lola at the Cirque Farnando, 
would lead any interested spectator to seek further enlighten- 
ment, since it differs so vastly from the earlicr work. Nor is 
the Plage de Trouville by Monet a typical example of the 
technique of Impressionism that would do justice to Monet 
as the originator of this movement. On the other hand, 
although the Cézannes are quite typical, both of them are 
inferior pictures to the example that has already been acquired 
by the Tate. The three Van Goghs differ from each other in 
their treatment, yet all of them represent very well defined 
phases of this impulsive artist's temperamental development ; 
while the Seurat is not only a characteristic but also an 
exceptionally good example of the work of the precursor of 
Post-Impressionism. Probably one of the most important 
acquisitions of the collection is La Servante de Bocks, 
by Manet, for it is not only typical in its treatment, colour, 
and choice of subject matter, but also shows the artist's 
powcrful sense of constructive design—a sense which most of 
the contemporary Impressionists lacked. 

Besides the pictures already referred to, there are also 
characteristic works of Renoir, Pissarro, Sisley, Utrillo, and 
Bonnard. 

W. McCance. 


THE THEATRE 


ANARCHIST OF THE SPIRIT 
(THE PLAYS OF SUSAN GLASPELL.) 


AN 


We owe Mr. Norman Macdermott, and the company of the 
Liverpool Repertory Theatre, a great deal for an excellent 
performance of Miss Susan Glaspell’s Inheritors, at the 
Everyman Theatre. 

It is the most ambitious play of this very remarkable 
Amcrican dramatist, the one that obviously ranges farthest— 
traversing a long stretch of time, and including an extensive 
criticism of American mental limitations. ‘This is not to say 
that Inherilors is Miss Glaspell’s best play. 1, in the theatre, 
you like a light thrown upon secret places—the theme working 
itself out from the individual soul-you will prefer The 
Verge or Bernice: the first given by Miss Thorndike not 
long ago; the other, for a few performances, at the Gate 
Theatre. 

These two are curiously enclosed, hothouse dramas, in 
which a few characters turn within a narrow circle, or strive 
to be free of it. But whether Miss Glaspell narrows or broadens 
her argument, she is primarily the dramatist, under a new 
guise, and using a sturdy, if often strained, language, of the 
very old quarrel between love or habit and duty; of the 
opposition between what appears to be fixed, in convention, 
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or in mere amiability of acquiescent character, and the possi- 
bilities of an expectant creative life. Never to rest in a 
sameness of what is, never to close a door upon oneself, ever 
to be ready for the otherness, the allness, the awareness 
waiting for the receptive soul; this appears to be her * mes- 
sage,” and these are the striving terms of the new American 
metaphysic. Well, we knew them, or something like them, in 
Emerson. Spiritually, these Puritans, after so many genera- 
tions, have become anarchists. Miss Glaspell is, I think, 
the first effectively to dramatize their creed. 

In Inheritors the prologue (far too long) shows us a liberal 
America, welcoming, ‘* way back” in 1879, the Hungarian 
refugee, whose way of putting things so nobly inspired the 
farmer, Silas Morton, that he determined to found the college 
on the hill, where the light thus vouchsafed might continue to 
shine before men. Idealists are like that. Suddenly illumin- 
ated themselves, they hope always that the vilai lampada, 
the torch of intellectual brilliance will be caught from hand to 
hand. And perhaps their belief in education will be the last 
of their illusions to be destroyed. 

When the curtain rises again, we see the seed scattered by 
trusting Silas already in the mildewed ear. In a word, we 
see—a University. Its prudent head would still be a-scatter- 
ing, if he could get money for that purpose from a ** hundred- 
per-cent. American * Senator, who demands that the radical 
Professor Holden shall not preach too boldly, but confine 
himself within an ‘* unimpeachable Americanism.” Tfolden 
bows the head, for he has a delicate wife to keep. This great 
hospitable college will thereupon deport the Hindu students 
who love freedom for India as well as for America. So is the 
lesson of Silas misapplied. Who will now sow the golden 
grain in other men’s fields ? The duty, with Miss Glaspell, 
is always reserved for some gallant woman—-in Inheritors for 
the girl, Madcline Morton, who will preach to her deaf elders 
the pure doctrine of eternal receptivity. In dramatic terms, 
Madeline will go to prison for defending the persecuted Hindus 
with her best tennis racket. 

Inheritors, you sce, is less the separate story of the rebel 
Madcline than a shrewd questioning of two stages in a growing 
civilization. But, although Madeline is perhaps a_ little 
conventionally painted —observe her fond fingering, at the 
end, of the new tennis racket that replaces the one smashed 
ona policeman’s head— Miss Glaspell, even here, never becomes 
the mere thesis-dramatist. Ler characters live ; though they 
help, as living people do, to illustrate ideas. 

Yet I feel that, in her other plays, we get more of her feverish 
grasp upon the inner life. With the extraordinary *‘ Miss 
Claire **—she is really Mrs. Archer—of The Verge, the pursuit 
of the ideal, of otherness, takes the odd thwarted form of 
symbols, to her, of her longing to make 


petting certain plants 
Claire should have been 


grow “ what wasn't there before.” 
content with her flowers. But there is always sex; and she 
compromised with that other craving —afraid of its diverting 
her purpose, yet resigning herself en passant to three slightly 
sketched men, actually named Tom, Dick and Harry, in 
mockery, I suppose, of their ** sameness.” Tom was presum- 
ably the only danger. He might have moulded her to the 
love that imprisons. Claire reminds 
one of Hedda Gubler. 
Hedda was content to use General Gabler’s pistols on herself. 

The keen self-consciousness of Claire Archer strove for 
She was 


So she strangles him. 
Only, she is more dangerous: for 


expression by grasping at something beyend itself. 
deccived—so it seems to me-—in taking a projection of her 
innate egotism for a divine frenzy: * a leading from above, a 
something given.” This cult of hers brought her to the 
“verge”? of mania. In Bernice, the wonderful woman, who 
has died suddenly, mysteriously, before the play begins, has 
tried to influence her weaker husband by letting him be told a 
lie about her death. Bernice wished him to believe that she 
had killed herself—apparently in order to reanimate his 
flagging ‘* awareness,” 
anew conviction of his worth, proved by his power to prompt 
such devotion in a martyr. And this, like Pirandello’s The 
Life I Gave. or Ubsen’s Litlle Eyolf, is one of those retrospective 
plays that depend for their reactions upon the influence of an 
unseen agent— here, the dead wife who makes this porilous 
experiment : in Ibsen, the dead child ; in Pirandells, the dead 
It is an ecric dramatic 


to inspire him, from her death-bed, to 


man whose body lies in the next room. 
device, which, however, compels too much hovering and 
brooling over the virtues or vices of a character not seen by 


the audience, and therefore undefined. It is the sort of 
situation that would have appealed to Henry James, and one 
supposes that he, together with Ibsen, is an important in- 
fluence upon Miss Glaspell. One may fancy that Bernice is 
just the sort of play that the author of Guy Domville might 
have written, had he not been too soon discouraged from 
* theatricals.”” He too would have perhaps a little wearied us 
~—remember The Portrait of a Lady—by too much insistence 
upon the personality of one woman around whom the others 
revolve. It is nothing but Bernice, Bernice all the time; as 
in The Verge poor Tom, Dick and Harry hardly matter, but 
as foils to the horticultural Claire ; as in Inheriiors Madeline 
Morton, once launched upon her crusade, easily dominates 
the rest. 

A great sincerity (often incompatible with a sense of humour) 
prevents Miss Glaspell from realizing the importance of not 
being foo earnest. She insists, hammers in her points, repeats 
herself. Her plays would be the better for condensation. 
And no doubt English audiences are puzzled by such flowers 
of American speech as the subtle Claire’s ** What inside dope 
have you on what I was meant to be?” But this unim- 
peachable Americanism of style fits in well enough with a 
tense Emersonian preoccupation with the spirit. One would 
not have it revised. All ene would like would be to temper 
Miss Glaspell’s restlessness, her Western obsession about 
progress —to convince her that the individual conscience can 
mislead, to make her laugh a little. But, indeed, in creating 
the strange tiresome heroine of The Verge she has already 
shown, perhaps, that she can turn round upon herself, contra- 
dict herself, and see the defects of her great qualities. If she 
ean do that, she should go far. She has already gone a 
good way. i 2 


THE GREEK PLAY SOCIETY 
Ir was impossible not to feel ashamed of our age when we 
saw the Oedipus Tyrannus, the very type of great tragedy, 
so out of water amongst us. Spirit was certainly worsted 
by material difficulties in Mr. Robert Atkins’ production at 
the New Scala Theatre. 
through; but it cost a large expenditure of patience to 


Something magnificent showed 
forget the irritations of the performance. 

‘the chorus is the main stumbling block. 
It sects, we might say, 


In Greek drama 
the chorus is at least half the play. ; 
the plane of the action; the actors themselves would be empty 
and ghost-like but for the strong religious mood which the 
chorus creates. There was a time, indeed, when the drama 
was ail chorus; the actors were differentiated later, and 
their appeal was always grounded on the incantation of 
the chorus. The training of the chorus was involved and 
thorough: indeed, it was a special ** State service.” 

And nowadays, in any modern production, we feel that 
the chorus is an encumbrance. tedious and awkward. The 
dances are inexpressive. We are not able to see any unity 
or inspiration in the chorus. The play drags and we suffer 
from the general air of amateurishness. It is difficult to 
blame our producers. We can hardly expect them to take 
the religious consciousness of Greece with a true seriousness, 
to identify themselves with it, and genuinely to believe as 
the Grecks believed. But what is the use of producing a 
religious drama if no life is given to the religious molifs ? 

It might be best. if no one can be found to understand 
and share in the religious impulse of Greece, to cut the chorus 
out and produce the drama as “ pure literature.’ Most of 
the play would be lost; but even so we should live through 
great situations, and we should run no risk of boredom. 
This, in fact, is what we had to compel ourselves to do on 
Sunday evening: to concentrate upon the actors and the 
dialogue, and hide the chorus from our minds. 

The masks of the actors 
staney of cmotion upon each character, as though we were 
It was noticeable, 


were good; they placed a con- 
in a realm of typ: 
too, how much greater was the effect of the actor's voice. 
It was word and nind that affected us: there was very 
and the high cofhurni made the actors move 
Mr. H. A. Saintsbury was especially 


rather than persons, 


little vesture, 
Slowly and with dignity. 
wood as Cedipus. Perhaps the masks helped also to give 
depth and roundness to the tones of the voice; it is rarely 
that we have heard verse spoken to such good effect. 


A. P. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Srr,—The political truce, obtained by M. Briand’s firmness, is 
only temporary ; but if he uses his authority he will never- 
theless be able to obtain the first victory of common sense and 
of the national interest. If we cast a glance back over the 
year 1925, it must be admitted that the reputation of our 
rulers has not been heightened, but the ways of Providence are 
mysterious ; and the fact remains that all that the revolu- 
tionaries had hoped to throw down is still standing. A 

ational policy and not a party policy, the necessity for every- 
one to make sacrifices in the interest of our financial reform, 
authority and will-power--these are the things that will 
save us in 1926. 

‘The festivities of the last day of the year were as successful 
as those of Christmas Eve. In the expensive restaurants very 
few French people were to be scen. ‘The prices were prohibi- 
tive for all except foreigners who were favoured by the rate 
of exchange. Most Parisians saw the New Year in joyfully at 
home. What happened in Montmartre? Nothing more 
exciting than. on every other night except that luxurious cars 
were more numerous than usual in the Place Pigalle. There 
is merry-making in Montmartre every night, and the Christmas 
and New Year's Ive suppers, by attracting new visitors, upset 
the habits of the professional noctambulists. A bottle of 
champagne cost 100 franes more, and the most simple cold 
repast was undiscoverable. One had to put up with the 
supper which cost from 80 to 300 franes per head, according 
to the establishment. In view of the impossibiiity of finding 
a table in the restaurants in Paris, many people went to 
Versailles or St. Germain. There, like everywhere else, they 
found jazz bands, paper caps and squeakers. Oh, the 
peaceful pleasures of the country! In the Montparnasse 
quarter the Rotonde was ablaze with light, and at one o’clock 
in the morning it was impossible to get inside. Here the 
revellers were mostly students, less reserved in their habits, 
One does not sup every evening, and turkey with chestnut 
stufline can be eaten at a cheaper rate. 

The Minister for War, M. Painlevé, has just conferred the 

ross of Chevalier de la Légion difonneur on Trumpeter 
Corporal Pierre Sellier of the Reserve, who sounded the 
“Cease Fire” on Armistice Day when the German Plenipo- 
tentiarics had crossed our line to offer the capitulation of their 
country. Corporal Sellier was wounded several times and 
had already reccived the Military Medal. This cross is truly 
symbolical, for Trumpeter Sellier, a native of Beaucourt 
(Territory of Belfort) was employed, as were formerly his 
parents, at the Japy Works in Beaucourt, where the father of 
Corporal Peugeot, the first man killed in the War, has also 
always worked. And another striking coincidence—the last 
cannon shot of 1871, fired by invincible Belfort to say au 
revoir to Alsace led into captivity was fired by another native 
of Beaucourt, M. Henri Japy himself. Corporal Sellier, in 
spite of his modest resources, has refused offers of considerable 
sums of money for his trumpet. He intends to hand over 
this historic object to the Army Museum. 

The ceremony in celebration of the centenary of the illus- 
trious artist, Louis David, who was born in Paris in 1748, 
and who died in exile in Brussels in 1825, took place in the 
David Room in the Louvre. The Directeur des Beaux Arts, 
standing in front of the picture entitled ** The Coronation of 
the Emperor,” made a brilliant speech, in which he extolled 
the painter. We are always inclined to absolve from our errors 
and our doubts those whose renown has been established in 
previous centuries. In our eyes David is still the rigid doc- 
trinaire, the law-maker of the Arts who took up the sceptre 
of dictatorship after Lebrun, and who wished to impose his 
stamp on the national monuments, the decoration of the 
capital, public ceremonies and even pieces of furniture by 
Jacob and dresses by Talma. However, none was more 
sensitive, more changeable in his actions, more earnest in 
pursuit nor more uncertain of the goal. 


Paris has just lost a great benefactress in the person of 
Mme. Cognacgq. 


After having been a modest shop assistant. 


Mme. Cognacq, in association with her husband, founded the 
Samaritaine Stores in the Rue de Rivoli in 1872, which later 
became one of the most important in Paris, thanks to hard 
work. Just as in the early days, and in spite of their immensg 
fortune, husband and wife always went to their shop every 
morning at9 a.m. They only left it at 7 o’clock in the evening, 
It is well known with what solicitude the Cognacqs watched 
over the lot of their employees. And this kindness had q 
vaster field of action, that of philanthropic works. Their 
gifts of nearly 50 million franes in encouragement of large 
families would alone suflice to keep their name green; the 
Académie Francaise recently bestowed the grants of the 
Foundation to poor and deserving families, each having from 
ten to twenty children. As the Cognacqs had no social con. 
nexions, they had never taken a day’s holiday for fifty years, 
They had only one passion, that of fine paintings, and their 
collection which was justly celebrated contained some master. 
pieces of the English school of the eighteenth century. 

Recently, when present at a musical party given by the Marquis 
de Castellane in his beautiful flat, I could hardly imagine | 
was the guest of the author of the memoirs entitled The 
Art of Being Poor; it was relative poverty, poverty in com. 
parison with the sumptuous and magnilicent past. The 
Marquis de Castellane says somewhere in his book that he isa 
much discussed man. It would be useless politeness to 
contradict him on this point. In the first few pages of his 
memoirs, he relates that he learnt of the sentence of the 
divoree court from the mouths of his creditors, who, having 
had earlier information, were massed in his antechamber, 
already insolent and familiar. Among the small facts he has 
noted I may mention the case of the famous florist who, fora 
debt of 400 franes, sent a summons to the customer who had 
spent half a million in his shop in twelve years. It could be 
argued that this book is morz!, not on account of the religious 
convictions of the author, but because it shows of what com- 
binations and concessions is made up the existence of a man 
of fashion, and because it lifts the veil from the unromantic 
side of brilliant lives. 

Next spring Dame Nellie Melba will appear for the last time 
in Paris, ina farewell performance at the Opera. —I am, Sir, &e.,, 


Yocr Frencit CORRESPONDENT, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE NEW LAND LAWS 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Lay newspapers almost invariably bark up the wrong 
tree when discussing legal matters. It therefore, 
ungracious to criticize your fair and well-informed article. 
You have, however, perpetrated a legal “ howler” inone of your 
concluding sentences. There is no registration of titles in 
Middlesex and the Ridings of Yorkshire. These counties 
have local Registries of deeds, a very different thing. Com- 
pulsory registration of titles exists only in the County of 
London and in the County Borough of Eastbourne. As you 
rightly say, the New Acts slipped through Parliament practi- 
cally without discussion. 

The Law Society in London and the local Law Societies 
regarded the Acts as the only alternative to the immediate 
introduction of compulsory registration throughout the 
country, and accordingly accepted them. During the next 
ten years, private conveyancing and transfer of land through 
the Land Registry are to compete, and there is to be no 
extension of compulsory registration without a vote of a 
County Council in any given area. As in nearly 80 years 
only two Councils have adopted the system, any extension on 
these lines is likely to be gradual. It is quite likely, however, 
that the “ improvements ” to which the system of private 
conveyancing has been subjected by the experts responsible 
for the Acts will cause the breakdown of that system. Leaving 
the future to our grandchildren, the new law has thrown 
practical conveyancers into the thickest fog the oldest of them 
The ‘* People’s Budget ” was a joke to it.— 


seems, 


can remember. 
I am, Sir, &e., 
E. M. Rosr, 

St. Albans. 
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INSURANCE OF EDUCATION 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Siz, —When a parent has sent his children to school or when 
, friend pays the school fees of junior relations—a nightmare 
often presents itself: ‘* What will become of their education 
in case of my death?” The Educational Association of 
St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, of which the Head-Master 
of Eton is the President and Commander O. Locker Lampson, 
M.P., is the Chairman, has produced an amazing scheme 
to meet the contingency. For a payment of £1 9s. per term, 
the continued education of the boy or girl will be provided 
for. Ifthe father pays £1 the first term for insurance and then 
dies his son’s fees at school for the rest of his time amounting 
to some £500 would be met by the Association’s Insurance 
Company. The insurer has not to submit to a medical 
examination, as in the case of an ordinary school insurance, 
Further, the Association acts as agent for the company and 
receives the usual 5 per cent. on premiums. This will be glad 
news to many anxious parents and benefactors of their 
friends’ children and such should join the Association in their 
I am, 


THE 


thousands and bring it the success it so well deserves. 
Joun Ross, 

Last Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

2 Whitchall Court, S.W.1. 


THE ITALIAN DEBT 
[7'o the Editor of the Specraton.] 
Siz.—Now that the Italian debt to England is being again 


Sir, & Coy 


discussed I think it not useless to show that a part of the 
difficulties originates from the fact that Allied public opinion 
10thing of the decisive importance of the Italian 
common cause and of the immensity 


knows 
co-operation to the 
of the Italian sacrifices. 

Italian neutrality permitted France to demobilize Italian 
fronticrs and so utilize at Jeast six army corps in the memorable 
epoch of the Marne. What would have been the result of 
this great battle if France had been deprived of six army 
corps? Once entered into the War, Italy with more than 
4.500,000 soldiers kept engaged and faced the greatest and 
best part of the Austrian army. What would have happened 
if Germany, on the Allied front, had been able to dispose of such 
a Inanoeuvring mass as the Austrian army—i.c., some millions 
of excellent soldiers, above and beyond her own millions ? 

The Italian financial endeavour was, in a comparative way, 
nuch greater than that of any other belligerent, as Italy 
sacrificed more than a quarter of her national wealth, besides 
that which is represented by debts. She had provinces invaded 
and completely devastated by the enemy. The Italian 
sacrifice in blood was also superior to any other, as is shown 
ia the following table :—- 





Population Killed Percentage 
States. (approx.) in War. of killed, 
France and Colonies .. 87,000,000 1,071,300 2 
England and Colonics 130,000,000 689,246 0.16 
U.S.A. and Colonies .. 105,000,000 72,951 0.07 
Italy and Colonies 39,000,000 596,921 1.3 


‘onomical, a financial event, and Italy, 
already poor, had the smallest of the cconomic rewards 
among the great nations. She was compelled to renounce all 
colonial rewards and to accept the smallest share of the 
German indemnitics. So, poorer in the beginning than 
England and France in capital and colonies, Italy was made 
still poorer. Italy's inability to pay is, then, the direct conse- 
quence of the position into which England and France put her. 

But, apart from all that has been said above, the question 
can be looked at as follows: Italy’s entry into the War 
was decided exclusively by the generous impulse of helping 
the cause of the right and the just. Therefore, no haggling, 
no particular pact for the expenses! Italy, in consequence 
of the solicitations of the Allies, was even pushed to anticipate 
the date of her intervention, which really fell in a particularly 
critical moment for the Allies. She gave the best she could, 
The Allies provided the means of 


The War was an ec 


viz., unequipped soldiers. 
cquipping the generous Italian material. 

To put the question in a nutshell—Italy was the man who 
lent his ear to his friend in an emergency. The friend supplied 
the fuel. Is the owner of the car in debt to his friend ? 
Will generous, rich England, trample on logic and sentiment 
for a financial interest quite small for her ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN ITALIAN. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: THE RURALIZATION 
OF WOMEN 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraton.] 

Sir,—I have been asked to elaborate my suggestion con- 
tained in my letter to the Spectator of September 19th—the 
Ruralization of Women. I have therefore dispe!led my 
scruples as to the propricty of my intrusion into a situation 
of such extreme delicacy as is your Unemployment problem. 
But then what is one with his heart in the right place to do in 
Is he to cross over to the 
And this, above all, in 


observing abnormal conditions ? 
other side and fold his hands in piety ? 
relation to a country which is the world’s greatest asset —a 
country which has continuously made other people's plights 
her own concern ? 

With compelling conviction the idea surged up in my mind, 
that once again weman is at the bottom of it—as I saw men 
stretched out in Ilyde Park listlessly, while I found women 
employed in tasks unsuited to their nervous structure and 
temperament. Is this just ? I asked myself. Is it normal ? 
Supposing any one of the feminist champions, say, Lady stor 
or Mrs. Bertrand Russell (I may be pardoned this personality), 
were to visit foreign countries with her native intuition not 
overlaid with latter-day equalitarian concepts and there, upon 
entering post offices found the employees to be all women, 
and upon entering office buildings found women operating 
lifts, what would be her natural reaction? She would throw 
up her hands in dismay, and mutter something about those 
horrid men letting the women come out of their homes and do 
the withering mechanical work of the community. Or else 
she would muse within herself that very likely there must be 
here a shortage of men. 


Oh no, ladies! Your cry for equality is a disoriented cry ! 
Men end women are not equals; they are co-equals—equals, 
that is, in sameness of plane, but not of function. It's all 


wrong—the whole present social lay-out. But, I must say, I 
blame the men much more for the prevailing social and 
economic perversions than I blame the women. 

I come now to my elaboration of what I proposed. I only 
wish I could bring to it better preparation than I possess. 
I am no expert in any of the interlocked fields pertaining to 
the problem. Besides, Iam a pathetic hand at details. Vigures 
daze me; statistics bore me. And yet I do try to keep ny 
ideas always within hailing distance of facts. What, then, do 
I mean by Ruralization of Women, concretely expressed ? 
I can only hint at the steps to be taken Icading into the realm 
of practice. I am vain enough to fancy that even this em- 
bryonic effort should answer the purpose for the moment. 

Here goes, then. Let the Government lead off in a move- 

ment to inaugurate centres of farming all through Great 
Britain, at which women would be given preference of employ. 
ment, especially at the lighter phases of work. Connected with 
these establishments there should be broadly conceived agri. 
cultural schools, where training would be provided in all 
branches of farming and housekeeping. Apart from actual 
employment, the experience they would gain would qualify 
the women to become competent housewives, and would insure 
for them admission with open arms in the Colonies. That is 
about all, Sir. Now, turn this idea over to some of your 
experts, none superior anywhere, and see what they will 
make of it. The vista that presents itself in its grand outlines 
to my inner cye is limitless. Other occupations not strictly 
agricultural might be included in the scheme. The main thing 
is to draw women away from the over-crowded cities. How 
beneficially it tells upon a woman—work within sound and 
sight and smell of nature! Those who have visited the 
jinding Plant of Doubleday, Page and Company in Garden 
City, U.S.A., for example, and saw the women there at their 
work of sewing, stitching, collating, could not fail to be im- 
pressed with their appearance. Nice, fresh and contented they 
look. When I visited my friend Cedric Chivers in Bath, 
England, I met with a similar experience on a smaller scale 
in his establishment. 

I am led to wonder whether the poignant gravity of the 
Unemployment situation is yet grasped in all its completeness, 
whether the average English mind with its fine sporting sense 
allows itself sufficiently to realize that the dole system is in the 
nature of an incubus, not to be shaken off except by heroic 
Nor can this be accomplished except in an indirect 
It is at this point where the woman 
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roundabout manner. 
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comes in. In all relationships of life woman is the instrument 
of transition. Woman is plastic, man is solid. Woman is 
the first half of the human being. How true this is eco- 
nomically !_ What woman earns is her own ; what man earns 
is his only in part. Woman is normally certain to benefit 
by man’s lucrative employment. Man loves to spend his 
money on the woman. Does this hold conversely ? Now, 
does it? Neither is this so merely by Convention. It is so 
through Nature. 

What a wonderful opportunity for the great women leaders 
to prove that they are inspired in their efforts to lift up the 
dignity of their sex by the highest motives of public welfare ! 
Let them range themselves behind the movement of ruralizing 
women. Vastly more important is it that women should 
rightly be adjusted socially, than politically. And it is, in 
consistency, incumbent upon these champions of the woman's 
cause that they come forward at this juncture with the same 
enthusiasm they have shown when their nation was at war. 
With what fervour they appealed to the patriotism of the 
men, urging them to lay down their lives freely. And the 
men did sacrifice their all to save their country |! Shall women, 
then, balk, when the country is to be redeemed from the 
ravages of an organic cancer, at giving up their town-pleasures ? 
Come, let’s be fair.—I am, Sir, &c., 


New York. GaBrieL WELLS. 


A TAX ON BETTING 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sir,—Canon Peter Green in his last letter modestly refrains 
from mentioning the constructive proposal which he put 
before the Betting Committee in 1923. He then calmly 
proposed (6943) that the State should, by way of a start, 
spend £10,000,000 in Anti-Gambling propaganda. But perhaps 
this suggestion is not quite so grotesque as it sounds, for it 
would not be inconsistent with the practice of successive 
Administrations which do all they can to facilitate the book- 
makers’ business while simultaneously denouncing betting as 
the unclean thing.—I am, Sir, &c., NEWTON. 
75 Eaton Square, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sin,—-Several of your correspondents have compared the 
vices of gambling and drinking in their letters on the subject 
of taxing betting. Mr. Gladstone, in comparing the same 
vices, condemned gambling the more severely. In spite of 
its sensual coarseness and the evil results of which he was 
aware, he used to say that drinking might be compatible 
with a generous spirit. In gambling he could see nothing 
but the repulsively mean effort to get money, even a fricnd’s, 
without doing any service in return.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Cc. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrxror.] 

Sir,— As Canon Green puts two definite questions to me, you 
will perhaps in your kindness allow me to answer them. To 
answer is not diflicult. Duelling is always sinful, because it 
involves the taking of human life. The telling of a lecherous 
story is always sinful, because it offends against the law of 
purity. Betting, like drinking, is sinful, not in itseif, but in 
its excess or abuse. It stands, therefore, in a different category 
from acts which are intrinsically sinful. If, then, it is legitimate 
to impose a tax upon the Liquor Trade, it cannot be illegiti- 
mate to impose a similar tax upon the gambling fraternity. 
There may be, indeed, economic objections to the taxation of 
betting. All that I have ventured to say is that, if such 
taxation can be made profitable to the State, it should not be 
condemned on moral grounds. Betting has become a gigantic 
national evil ; it affects all classes and conditions of people ; it 
is a source of widely spread demoralization. But when an 
evil has attained such preportions as these it cannot be 
effectively remedied or mitigated by any power except the 
State. Private voluntary agencies are practically impotent 
to restrain it. It is so that betting has immensely increased 
and is still increasing, despite all the efforts which such 
agencies have made to cope with it. Canon Green refers to 
“the creation of a healthy public opinion,” but he does not 
state how the healthy public opinion is to be created. The 
taxation of betting is one form of action which may be taken 


eee 


by the State. It would certainly free betting from some of 
the malpractices which now attend it. It might, and I incline 
to think it would, diminish the amount of betting. For there 
is some reason to hope that the regularization of betting, if jt 
were undertaken by the State, would produce the same 
effect as the regularization of drinking under the system of 
licensed houses has produced. But the State must take some 
action, or the evil of betting will remain and will increase, 
It seems to be incumbent, therefore, upon persons who Oppose 
the taxation of betting to suggest some other remedy. If they 
will neither accept nor suggest any measure which the State 
may take, the responsibility for so great an evil as betting is 
to-day must, I am afraid, be held at least in some degree to 
fall upon them.—I am, Sir, &ce., J. E. C. WELLDON, 
The Deanery, Durham. 


THE “ DANGERS” OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Many of your readers will have seen in the daily papers 


recently the report of an inquest upon a young man who was 
alleged to have committed suicide after a course of psycho- 
analytic treatment; and you yourself, in your issue of 
January 2nd, make use of the case as the text for some obser. 
vations upon the dangers of psycho-analysis. I think it is, 
therefore, right to draw your attention to a letter in the 
Lancet of January Sth, from Dr. Millais Culpin, who was the 
practitioner alluded to at the inquest, although he was not 
called to give evidence at it. The gist of Dr. Culpin’s letter 
(of which I enclose a copy) is that after examining the young 
man he reported to his father that the particular case did not 
seem to him suitable for psycho-analysis, but suggested that 
it might be helpful to have *“‘a few talks concerning his 
troubles.’ Three such “talks” followed, at the end of 
which the treatment was brought to an end at the desire of the 
patient’s father. “The brevity of the treatment in this 
ease,” concludes Dr. Culpin, ** is suflicient indication that no 
analysis was done, and, as I have shown above, none was 
attempted.” 

It seems legitimate to infer, therefore, that whatever may 
have been the cause of the young man’s suicide it was not 
psycho-analysis, and that whatever may be the dangers of 
psycho-analysis the present case affords no evidence of their 
existence—I am, Sir, &e., ake 


IS PROHIBITION A FAILURE? 

[To the Editor of the Spucraror.} 
Sir,—-In reply to your correspondent, Mr. Charles H. Craik, 
and his complaint of my omission to give the name of the town 
to which I referred in my article, I may say that I had not 
expected it would be of particular interest to your readers. 
The name of the town is Memphis, Tennessee, which serves as 
a clearing house for three of the surrounding States, principally 
in cotton and lumber. 

The United States’ drink bill for 1917 was gencrally estimated 
conservatively at $2,000,000,000. If the quantity of liquor 
consumed to-day only equalled the 1917 figures the total 
cost would be well over $10,000,000.000, whercas your 
correspondent states that twice this amount is now consumed 
which would equal about $190 per year to each inhabitant 
of the 110,000,000 who reside in this country. That only 
requires to be stated to show its absurdity. 

One has only to exercise his powers of observation to see the 
splendid results of Prohibition. 1 was talking recently to the 
editor of the leading daily paper here, which has the largest 
circulation in the Southern States, namely, the Commercial 
Appeal. We was not originally in favour of Prohibition, 
but from the results obtained he is whole-heartedly con- 
vineed of the enormous good it has produced. The company 
of which I am an official, employing over 500 employees, white 
and coloured, has not during the last eight years had to dis- 
charge one of these employees for drunkenness or slackness 
caused by drink. This experience is general. The more 3 
fair-minded person compares the conditions in this country 
with conditions in Britain, making the necessary allowances, the 
more amazing it appears that the British people do not take 
up this question seriously instea@ of assuming it to be @ 
subject for jest.—I am, Sir, &c., A. P. Sincer. 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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A RACIAL DANGER 
[To the Editor of the Srectaton.] 

Sir,—In criticizing what I wrote in your issue of January 2nd 
on sterilization, Mr. Parry, if he will permit me to say so, 
has made the double mistake, first of suggesting that I 
claimed that sterilization was a universal remedy for mental 
deficiency, secondly of himself pleading that segregation is 
a universal remedy. My argument was essentially based 
on the proposition that there are many persons who are 
capable of passing on a mental defect to their descendants 
but who are not sufficiently dangerous to the public to justify 
their permanent incarceration. 

Jo inearcerate all mental defectives is impossible. In 
practice many of the persons who are temporarily put away 
are after some months or years let loose by the authorities, 
only to come back again a few months or a few years later. 
In the interval they have had the opportunity of passing on 
their taint. I contend that when a man is no danger to 
the public except as a propagator of mental deficiency, it is 
less cruel to sterilize him by an operation which is perfectly 
simple, and in no way dangerous, than to keep him locked 
up for life. In the case of women the operation is more 
serious, though the risks are small. But I did not suggest 
that in either case the operation should be compulsory in 
the sense that public authorities should have power to order 
sterilization whenever they think fit. The decision should 
rest with the parents or guardians. Mr. Parry's argument, 
that mental defectives if sterilized would still ke able to 
spread venercal disease, amounts to nothing. All those who 
are not segregated have that power now, and in addition 
have the power to breed more mental defectives. Mr. Parry 
has also overlooked the advantages of sterilization in the 
case of persons suffering from a physical disease which is 
heritable.—-I am, Sir, &ce., 


Gray's Inn. Ifarnoip Cox. 


[To the Editor of the Svecraton.] 
Sir,—If the article by Mr. Harold Cox in the Spectator of 
December 12th induces its readers to purchase and study the 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Board of Control it may do much 
good. If, on the other hand, its readers accept Mr. Cox as 
an authority on the subject with which he deals it may cause 
unnecessary alarm. 

Mr. Cox seems to believe that mental disease is a definite 
entity which has two forms, insanity and mental deficiency. 
Ile has, he says, overwhelming evidence that it is an hereditary 
disease. THe does not scem to be aware that insanity and 
mental deficiency are not diseases, but symptoms that can 
be produced in many ways. Inflammations of the brain and 
its coverings caused by a variety of organisins, injuries, 
disturbances of the function of the ductless glands and poisons, 
either from without or within the body are among the causes 
that may produce insanity in some adults and mental de- 
ficiency in some children. There is no evidence that mental 
troubles produced by these and similar causes are hereditary. 
It is a fact that the vast majority of the parents of mental 
defectives are normal individuals and that many of them are 
exceptionally capable and intelligent. It is also a fact that 
mental deficiency is common in some families and attempts 
have been made to explain this by theories such as Mendeclism 
and blastophoria, but none of these are yet universally accepted, 
Much more research is required before a secure basis for such 
action as Mr. Cox recommends can be found. 


at a dangerous rate, and he quotes the Board of Control in 
such a way as to lead one to belicve that at least 2,500 more 
cases will have to be cared for every year unless we do soine- 
thing. What the Commissioners say at the foot of page 2 
of their Report is: ‘ We bave not the data necessary to state 
whether the numbers of mental defectives are increasing, 
decreasing or stationary. With respect to insanity the data 
available are more reliable and scem to show that the incidence 
is stationary.’ It should be remembered that since 1914 any 
child who *“* appears permanently incapable of deriving proper 
benefit from the instruction in ordinary schools’ may be 
reckoned feeble-minded. The inclusion of this class, with its 
very ill-defined limit, is one of the chief causes of uncertainty 
in the statistics of mental deficiency. 

The fact that the Board of Control did not mention sterilizas 
tion in their Report might have made Mr. Cox think, but the 


obsession of sterilization seems in some minds to destroy 
the power of reason. A sterilized defective is as much in 
necd of care and control for his own protection or the protec- 
tion of others as one that is not sterilized. If the care and 


control are efficient, as they should be, the risk that Mr. Cox 


so much fears is negligible. 

The expense of providing institutions for all the insane 
and mentally defective who require them will always be great, 
but when working colonies are provided for the defective the 
products of their labour will, to some extent, bring down the 
cost, and that they can be happy though segregated in such 
colonies no one who has seen them can deny. [t will certainly 
be cheaper to provide for them in this way than to pay for 
them in prisons, poorhouses, and rescue homes as we do for 
so many at present. And they will have no children.--I am, 
Sir, &c., 

R. D. Ciarxson, M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed. 

The Parl:, Larbert. 

TOWN-PLANNING AT OXFORD 
[To the Editor of the Srpecraton.] 

Sirn,—A great deal has been said of late about the mischief 
of a smoke-laden atmosphere, which is considered especially 
bad for young people, What can be the object of estab- 
lishing industrial works near Oxford? A crowd of young 
men and women resort to our ancient University. It appears 
to me that it is the last City into which additional smoke 
should be carried. I am afraid that there are some citizens 
who think that the finances of the town will be improved 
by the sale of neighbouring land. hey make a great mistake. 
When the healthiness of Oxford is diminished by increasing 
smoke, parents will not be so much inclined as now to send 
their sons and daughters there. Lhope that the Town-planning 
Scheme will, in this respect, be opposed by old and present 
Oxonians.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

S. Harvey Gem (M.A,, 

Goodrich Wouse, Ross. 


Univ. Coll.). 


AUSTRALIAN FARMS TRAINING 
COLLEGE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sin,—Your readers may be interested to hear of the estab- 
lishment at Lynford Hall in Norfolk of the ‘* Australian 
Farms Training College,” a college for the training in this 
country of University graduates and Public School boys 
with capital at their disposal who desire to migrate to 
Australia and to scttle on the land. Men of education who 
are prepared to take up land and develop it are wanted in all 
the Dominions, but many who might otherwise become 
useful citizens of our Kmpire overseas hesitate for lack of the 


THE 


necessary training to risk time and money on an enterprise 
for which, in the end, they may prove unsuited. It is for 
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THE NEW WAY OF 
LEARNING LANGUAGES 


Great Success of Pelman “ Direct Method” of 
Learning French, Italian, German and Spanish 


Could you pick up a book of 40 pages, written in a 
language you have never learnt, without a single 
English word in it, and read it through without referring 
to a dictionary ? 

It sounds almost impossible. Yet this is just what the 
new Pelman “ Direct Method” of learning French, Italian, 
German and Spanish now enables you to do. The writer 
has proved this for himself, so he knows that it is true. 

Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, Headmaster of Perse School, 
Cambridge, has stated that the “direct” method of 
teaching modern languages has been admitted by all 
competent teachers, both in this country and on the 
Continent, to be right. 

The remarkable success of the new Pelman method is 
a further proof of the accuracy of this contention. 


I-very day letters are being received from readers who | 


state that they have learnt French, Spanish, Italian or 
German by this method in a few months, whereas 
formerly it took them as many years to acquire a far less 
thorough and useful knowledge of a foreign tongue. 

Ilere are a few extracts from some of these letters :— 

“ This is the easiest and quickest way of learning 
languages. In eight months I have learnt as much 
Spanish as I learnt French in eight years at school.” 

(S.K. 119) 

“TI have learnt more French this last four months 
than 1 did before in four years.” (lV. 149) 

“JT have only been learning German for five 
months; now I can not only read it, but also speak it.” 

(G.M. 148) 

“The method is splendid. Oune’s interest is never 
allowed to flag, and progress is made unconsciously 
and without effort.” (D. 174) 

This new method enables you to learn French in 
French, Italian in Italian, Spanish in Spanish, and 
German in German. There is no translation into English. 
You learn these languages as a 'renchman, an Italian, a 
Spaniard, or a German learns his mother tongue. 

A second important point is that by this method you 
avoid those grammatical complexities which are the cause 
of so many people giving up the study of a Foreign 
Language through sheer boredom. You are introduced 
to the language right away, and are taught to write, read, 
and speak it accurately. As you go through the Course 
you acquire a certain knowledge oi the grammar almost 
unconsciously. If you wish to study the formal grammar 
afterwards you can do so, but the language comes first, 
the formal grammar later. 

This method enables you to read the leading 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish reviews, 
newspapers, books and Government publications, 
and thus to keep in close and intimate touch 
with Continental opinion. 

The new Pelman method of learning languages is 
explained in four little books, entitled respectively, How 
to Learn Irench, How to Learn Italian, How to Learn 
Spanish, and How to Learn German. 


—a 


\ \ 
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Any one of these books (with full particulars of the 
method) will be sent you, gratis and post free, on writing 
fer it to-day to the Petman Institute (Languages 
Dept.), 96 Velman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 


W.C. L. 


[Advertiser’s Announcement.] 
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them that the Australian Farms Training College will 
eater. It is designed to give a six months’ intensive course 


of training in agriculture which will enable prospective 
| Settlers, as well as their parents and guardians and teachers, 
to decide on their fitness for agricultural life. 

As principal of the college we have secured the services of 
| Mr. li. W. Potts, who was formerly Principal of Hawkesbury 

Agricultural College in New South Wales, 2nd who is recognix: d 
| as one of the leading authorities on agricultural conditions in 
| Australia. We have accommodation for a hundred students 
at a time, and we are now enrolling candidates for the first 
term. I shall be glad to send a copy of our syllabus to any 
of your readers who may be interested. 

For the course a fee of £100 is charged. This covers all 
the necessary expenses, but prospective students must 
guaranice to take with them to Australia at least £250 to 
start them on their new eareer. With the training Lynford 
Hall provides they are assured of a farm ; wit! £250 in eapital 
they are entitled to advances arranged by the State Govern- 
ments of £750. ‘Thus students their with 
command of £1,000. Settlers with bigger capital obtain 
| proportionately bigger advances. 

The scheme, I should add, is not a money-making concer, 
It is intended merely to be self-supporting. It has the co. 
operation of most of the Agents-General in London for the 
various provinces of Australia, and is widely supported by 
business men both in Australia and in London.—I 
Sir, &c., Cuas. W. Coorr, 

Seeretary. 

Adelaide Iouse, King William Streel, London, EC. 4. 
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THE REVIVAL OF AGRICULTURE 

[To the Ediior of the Srvcraror.] 

Sir,—In his very interesting article on * What is Wrong With 
England?” Mr. Stephen Gwynn devotes a column to the 
Revivalof Agriculture and the Return of the Peasant Proprictor, 
The small frecholdecr would come back if he were given a 
chance, but it is not easy, as things are in England, for a man 
to become the owner of a small productive piece of land. As 
one approaches Paris the train passes through a ring of market 
gardens with frames and hot-houses. KE 
England ought, in like manner, to be surrounded with a fringe 
of small holdings which supplied the town with fresh vegetables. 
Before that can happen, however, the market 
} gardener must be given facilitics for acquiring a really produc- 
scrap of bad land in the corner of a half- 


very large town in 


would-be 


| tive holding, not a 
cultivated field. 

For many years English land has been farmed very badly ; 
yet one cannot expect the farmer to do much while things 
remain as they are. If we wish to speed the plough we must 
guarantce stability of prices, which are at present ruled by 
wheat from overseas. This might be done (the idea is not mine, 
but to me at least it seems sound) by the Government buying 
up all the wheat required from the world’s harvest and putting 
a prohibitive duty on private importation. The Government 
would release the imported wheat as it was required, and 
would thus be able to stabilize prices for a period of years, 
In my opinion this could be done without materially raising 
the price of flour. Incidentally one may observe that it would 
be far better to import wheat than flour. Grinding the wheat 
jn England would provide employment and the offals would 
be useful. 

Both Peasant Proprictor and Farmer require to have the 
Banks behind them, since neither can command the winds and 
the skies and both alike are subject to the uncertainties of the 
weather. The Government would have to guarantce the Banks 
against loss, but under a proper system loss would seldom 
occur. Every agriculturist suffers losses due to the weather, 
but no good agriculturist is a permanent loss to his Bank, 
If a man’s land is clean and well ploughed or well dug that is 
evidence that his misfortunes are not due to his own idlenes§ 
but to some external cause. Such a man a Bank may safely 
finance. A countryman knows when land is badly farmed and 
there should be inspectors, drawn from the countryside, whe 
should visit the holding of every farmer or small proprictor 
who required a loan. If the land were found badly tilled and 
foul with weeds the loan should be refused. 





The reconstruction of Agriculture is quite possible if it ig 
realized that there are elements in the countryside whieh 
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are ignorant, selfish. and opposed to all progress: and that 
these elements make it almost impossible for small men to 
settle on the land. Similarly the farmer is handicapped if the 
price he gets for his wheat is ruled by wheat from overseas, 
if Parliament will realize these two facts and give the Govern- 
ment the necessary powers to deal with them the revival of 
agriculture and the recovery of England need not be so slow 
ys Mr. Gwyan seems to anticipate.—I am, Sir, &e., 
C. Poyntz SANDERSON. 


Emswo th, Hants. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Gin, It would be of interest to know whether the traffic 
problems at the junction of Waterloo Bridge-head and the 
Strand involved in the removal of the bridge and its replace- 
ment by a broader bridge have been sufliciently taken into 
account, Attention has been drawn to this question by the 
» super-Strand ” crossing embodied in the Charing Cross 
Bridge scheme, and it not unnaturally occurs to one to ask 
whether at the Waterloo Bridge crossing there could not be 
4 “sub-Strand” evasion of the difficulty. The tramway in 
the present tunnel from the Embankment might be abolished 
and part of the tunnel be employed for ordinary tratlic to 
emerge near the present exit in Kingsway. 

Another question I would like to ask is, whether the advan- 
tages experienced elsewhere by the adoption of one-way 
traflie have been considered 2? Kingsway at its south end 
terminates in the Aldwych segment. Along the western half 
of this segment trans-river traflic passes and is checked at 
the Strand. In view of this circumstance it is desirable 
te know what difficulties would have to be overcome if another 
crossing of the Strand and the Thames from the castern are 
ff Aldwych was made to carry south-bound traffic. Were 
such a project realized, the two arms of Aldwych, extended 
across the river and, so to speak, embracing Somerset TLouse, 
would have a unique and magnificent effect. 

Still another question. Could the existing Waterloo 
Bridge be made responsible for one-way traflie, such as it now 
hears, for a period to be determined, during which the founda- 
tions of three of its piers could be examined ? 

It would appear that if such a procedure was adopted no 
time cr money would be lost. Investigation of this nature 
is at all events desirable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epmonp L. WaARrre, 
12 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


AN ANGLER’S PARADISE 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 

Si As a recent visitor to New Zealand—I was there in 
the carly months of last year—I think it is only fair that I 
should support the article, ‘An Angler's Paradise,” which, in 
my opinion, did not in any sense over-sketch the picture. 
I spent four weeks in camp on the River Tongariro, which is 
the principal stream flowing into Lake Taupo at the Southern 
end, and although unfamiliar with the water, and hardly 
equipped with manly enough tackle (salmon kit is necessary), 
my friend and I killed during that period nearly three-quarters 
of a ton of fish, under the most sporting conditions, the average 
weight being 6} Ib. That weight, by the way, is not anything 
to boast about, as I was told by an experienced fellow-campcr, 
who has fished the same beat for many seasons, that last vear 
the run of fish was ereater, and the average weight of fish 
falling to his rod was 10} 1b. 1t is a wonderful record, and I 
have no reason whatever to doubt his statement. I had many 
opportunities of meeting brother anglers, who were fishing 
other streams in the Taupo district, and both as to average 
weight and number of fish killed their evidence bears out the 
truth of the statements made in your article entitled ** An 
Angler's Paradise.” : 

Lake Taupo a vear or two ago was netted in order to reduce 
the number of fish, and to the best of my recollection about 
50 tons were taken out. ; 

I spent a week on the Lake itself, and wherever the tributary 
Streams fall in rainbow trout in tremendous quantities and of a 
large size abound. The prevailing method, however, of fishing 
on the Lake is by trolling the fly and, consequently, of much 
less interest than the rivers, which are entirely casting. The 
pity is that the rivers are not opened up further than they are. 


There are many miles of beautiful water which could be fished 
if the banks were cleared. 

My feeling is that the title of the article in question “* An 
Angler’s Paradise,” as applied to New Zealand, is entirely 
justified.—I am, Sir, &c., 

DisNEY Bartow. 

The Chace, Woodhouse Eaves, near Loughborough. 


A REQUEST 
[To the Editor of the Svi:ctatTor.] 
Sir,—I wonder if some reader of your excellent weekly 
would care to post me his copy when he has read it and 
has no further use for it? Occasionally I see the paper: 
but not with any regularity. Iam an undergraduate student 
at Columbia University in New York, and I find your 
weckly of interest and help in my work. 

I should be perfectly willing to send some American pub- 
lication to whoever sends me the Syeciator, if he would care 
to have it.—I am, Sir, &c., kK. Sencnarrk Herrect, 

115 South Wamilton Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


DR. CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS 
[To the Editor of the Seucraror.] 
Sir, —May I ask you to inform your readers that a biography 
is being prepared of the Rey. Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., 
}).Litt., and that the loan of letters is urgently requested ? 
These will be carefully preserved and promptly returned. 
Communications should -be addressed to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
(Miss) Eminm Gracr Briccs. 
521 Madison Avenue, Lakewood, New Jersey, USA. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS” 
[To the Editor of the SeuctTaror.] 

Sir,—I am anxious to obtain all the information I can in 
regard to the Rev. Richard Harris Barham and his Ingoldsby 
Legends. I should be grateful to any of your readers who 
would send communications to:—Miss Signe I. Swensson, 
Apartment 44, 401 West 118th Street, New York, N.Y., 
U.S.A., and mention any items of expense to me.—I am, 
Sir, &e., l'norence A. Braver, 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. Executive Secretary. 


POETRY 
WALNA PASS 


Wuetwn Coniston Old Man was younger 

And his deep-quarried sides were stronger, 

Goats may have leapt about Goat's Water ; 

But why that tarn that looks like her young daughter 
Though lying high under the fell 

Should be called Blind Tarn, who can tell ? 


When from Dow Crag I passed it by, 

It looked up with round open eye, 

Black, ominous and evil, 

Like the great eye of an earth-devil 

Or the unblinded cye of a Cyclops, 

The mountain torrents bound with [licir bright ropes. 


And in that water's sullen rage 

I saw a dark presage ; 

And soon I knew that I was not mistaken 
Ilearing the thunder the loose echoes waken 
About Scafell and Scafell Pike 

And feeling the slant raindrops strike. 


Then when I came to Walna Pass 

With hail that hissed and hopped among the grass 
The thunder-storm exploded close beside me ; 
Snatching the least shelter that would hide me 
Between two stones I laid my head 

And lay like one awaking from the dead. 


A. J. Youna. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
DISRAELI AND 1XION 


[Corprvricnur iN THE UNITED SraTes OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 


Ixion in Heaven. 
Austen. (London. 


By Benjamin Disraeli. Decorated by John 
Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue republication of Disraeli’s Ixion in Heaven, illustrated 
by Mr. Austen, is an excellent adventure. It will delight all 
the votaries of the Beaconsfield tradition, for Ixion is in fact 
the author himself—the essential youthful politician and 
Man of Genius and Fashion. He behaves in heaven as 
Disraeli might have behaved. He sets out to win his way 
among the Olympians by a flashy mixture of calculated 
impudence and unlimited audacity. Effrontery is his long 
suit. 

Disraeli in his *“* home letters” from Gibraltar and Malta 
tells with delight how he insulted, yet at the same time 
cajoled and fascinated, the Governors, Military Commanders 
and distinguished travellers he met on his Mediterranean 
Progress. Here is his letter to his father describing how he 
and his friend Clay comported themselves at Malta. Ie 
begins by painting a portrait of Clay, but he is in fact thinking 
more of himself than of his sitter :— 

* Malta. 
“* Aug. 27. 

“He (Clay) has been here a month, and has already beat the 
whole garrison at rackets and billiards and other wicked games, 
given lessons to their prima donna, and seecatura’d the prima tenore. 
Lord Burghersh wrote an opera for him, and Lady Normanby 

He dished Prince Pignatelli at billiards, and did the Rus- 
sian Legation at écarté. I had no need of letters of introduction 
here, and have already ‘troops of friends.’ They have been long 
expecting your worship’s offspring, and have gained great fame in 
repeating his third-rate stories at second-hand: so in consequence 
of these messengers I am received with branches of palm. Here 
the younkers do nothing but play rackets, billiards, and cards, race 
and smoke. To govern men, you must cither excel them in their 
accomplishments, or despise them. Clay does one, I do the other, 
and we are both equally popular. Affectation tells here even better 
than wit. Yesterday, at the racket court, sitting in the gallery 
among strangers, the ball entered, and lightly struck me and fell at 
my feet. I picked it up, and observing a young rifleman excessively 
stiff, I humbly requested him to forward its passage into the court, 
as I really had never thrown a ball in my life. ‘This incident has 


.? 


been the general subject of conversation at all the messes to-day ! 


a farce. 


To this highly tinetured colour-print we may add that the 
Byronie adventurer always took great care toingratiate himself 
withthe “ Chief Ladies” wherever he went. His cagerness, his 
fantastic dress, his extravagance of language, his dash of 
poetry, made him very popular with the wives and daughters 
of the military. While the men snubbed him as a vulgar, 
over-dressed cad, the women all petted him. He made 
their hearts flutter by his pointed compliments, while his 
sorrowful cyes, his bitter smiles, his dramatic moodiness and 
melancholy touched their emotions and made them want to 
bring him consolation. 

All this is exactly like Ixion’s behaviour at the Court of 
Jupiter. Ixion put the Gods in their places and made the 
Goddesses look down with a sigh and say, ‘* Poor fellow, how 
sad! So young and so unhappy!” ‘Take for purposes of 
comparison the account of how Ixion the moment he got to 
Olympus * sized up © the male inhabitants and began to treat 
them with that sublimated insolence of which the author of 
Vivian Grey believed himself to hold the key. 

Ixion, it will be remembered, was King of Thessaly. After 
quarreling with his wife, Dia, and killing his father-in-law he 
became extremely unpopular among the neighbouring Kings 
and Princes. Jupiter—the Regent, “ the first gentleman in 
Europe,” was evidently the model for the first gentleman in 
Heaven— took pity on Ixion, had him carried up to Olympus, 
and introduced him into Divine Society. Ixion & la Disraeli 
at once begins to order every one about. Ganymede and 
Mercury, lolling on their sofas, talk him over and swear they 
will not tolerate the intruder; but :— 

“The cedar portal was flung open, and Ixion lounged in, habited 
in a loose morning robe, and kicking before him once of his slippers. 

“*Ah!’ exclaimed the King of Thessaly, ‘the very fellows I 
wanted to sce! Ganymede, bring me some nectar; and, Mercury, 
run and tell Jove that I shall not dine at home to-day.’ 

*The messenger and the page exchanged looks of indignant 
consternation. 


Le 


“** Well! What are you waiting for ?’ continued Txion, lookin, 
round from the mirror in which he was arranging his locks, ‘py, 
messenger and the page disappeared. 

**So! This is-Heaven,’ exclaimed the husband of Dia, flingiy, 
himself upon one of the couches ; * and a very pleasant place to, 
These worthy Immortals required their minds to be opened, and 
trust I have effectually performed the necessary operation, The, 
wanted to keep me down with their dull, old-fashioned, celestial] air 
but I fancy I have given them change for their talent. To make yoy 
way in Heaven you must command. These exclusives sink under th, 
audacious invention of an aspiring mind. Jove himself is really , 
fine old fellow, with some notions too. 1 am a prime favourite, gy, 
no one is greater authority with -Egiochus on all subjects, from ¢h 
character of the fair sex or the pedigree of a courser, down to ¢j 
cut of a robe cr the flavour of a dish.’ 

‘Thanks, Ganymede,’ continued the Thessalian, as he t 
the goblet from his returning attendant.’ 
That also is Malta over again. In the sketch of Juno we gq 
the wife of the Governor of Malta. In Minerva we find the | 
blue-stocking whom Disracli is always quizzing in his letter 
She—the Goddess— insists on Ixion writing something in he 
album. After the necessary struggle he consents :—* I hay, 
seen the world and more than the world ; I have studied the hea 
of man; and now I consort with Immortals. The fruit of ny * 
tree of knowledge is plucked, and it is this, * ADVENTURES ARE 1) 
THE ADVENTUROUS,” 
Juno as here painted is a most piquante caricature of y | 
] pry 
Regency Beauty, a little on the mature side. But, thoug : 
regal, lazy and supereilious, and with no leanings to literatuy 
or the arts, she falls an easy victim to human flattery. 

The book is full of a pleasant satire throughout on Lond 
Society as seen through Olympian glasses. We 
us Belgravian dinner-parties, concerts and parties, * and hear 
the authentic voices of Mayfair.’ What could be better thay J 
the naive confession of Venus that she i 
existence ? 

**Cnidos, Paphos, Cythera : 
these places. I like the casy distraction 
visible result. At these fascinating 
whom, by the by, I am exceedingly partial, appear emancipat: 
from the wearing fctters of their regular, dull, orderly, methodi 
moral, political, toiling existence. 1 pride my 
Goddess of watering-places. You really must pay me a visit 
Cnidos.’ ” 





see befo 


likes a watering-pla 


you will usually find me at 
of a carcer without a 
gloomy race, 


spots youl 


elf upon being t 


I must not leave this amusing skit on the fashionables 
the twenties and thirties of the last century without saying ; 
word or two in regard to Mr. Austen's designs. They are, i 
my opinion, among the very best things he has done. Ils 5 
colouring is always attractive, but here he has got a vividnes 
and also a richness of tone, which are sure to win him many 
admirers. The details both as regards the architecture 
decorations and the costumes are closely and successfully | 
studied. The picture of Juno standing with her back to 
chimneypiece is true to the Katon Square type. A French elock 
on the mantelpiece and a delightful gilded fender and fit 
irons at her feet, make up a fascinating picture. Very attra 
tive, too, is the black and white drawing of Diana in a huntii 
dress—tall hat, cloth riding skirt, bodice with puffed sleev« 
and masculine collar and stock. The men’s dresses are less 
successful, but Mereury, Bacchus, and Ganymede in_ perio 


top hats, baggy trousers, pinched-in waists — obvious! 
helped by stays—and gold chains across the waist- 


coats are reminiscent of Dizzy and D°Orsay in their mos! 
resplendent days. The printing and gencral appearance o! 
this fascinating little book are all that could be desired. Let 
us hope that it is a prelude to other reproductions of Disraeli’s 
minor works. The Infernal Marriage would make an excellent 
pendant. 


J. Sr. Lor Srracney. 


THE COMPETITIONS 


The Editor offers two prizes of £5 each :— 

1. For anew Tale for Children in not more than six hundred 
words of prose or sixty lines of verse : 

2. For a new “ Biography for Beginners,” after the estab- 
lished model. 

We must warn our competitors that this is the last 
week for entries to be received. The original and classical 
examples of “* Biography for Beginners” are by Mr. Edmund 
Clerihew Bentley (Werncr Laurie, 6s.). The form combines 
the virtues of order and liberty, being very rigorous in rhyme 
sequence and number of lines, and very free in rhythm 
and length of lines. For those of our readers who have for- 
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How does a man become 
Governor of the Bank of England? 


HY do some men become powerful in 
and finance? How is it 
same man figures on_ the 
dozen different companies? 
men to the control of big 


commcrcee 

tnat the 
Boards of haif a 
What force raise 
undertaking 

What is the secret? It is not chance: it is the 

possession of one outstanding quality-—-the secret 
of all commercial power, the one unvarying 
eason for the clevation of every big man to 
commercial — supre —« iio BUSINESS 
JUDGMENT. 


= ae 
Lacking Dusin 


macy 


Judgment, a man of ability 
becomes, perhaps, a technical expert, a specialist, 
one among hundreds with clever brains, which 
the bigger men in the directing positions use. 

The man of trained judgment comprehends 
the larger aspects of commerce and weighs the 
factors of every problem. He creates new 
business extensions and detects the weak spots 
im the specialist’s scheme. 


This faculty of business judgment depends not 
on any gift or aptitude for seeing through a brick 
wall, but on training. 

While the Modern Business Course and Ser- 
vice explains everything that the Managing 
Director of a manufacturing or trading house, 
the Governor of a bank, the Chairman of a rail- 
way company, must know, it goes far beyond 
tnis. It develops the subscriber’s latent faculties. 
It does not increly instruct: it educates, 


Modern Business Institute ~ . 
London, W.C. 1 


67, Great Russell Street, 


Honorary Advisory Council: 
Chairman: Sir Max Muspratt, Bart. 
Sir James Martin, J.P., F.S.A.A, 
C. Hewetson Nelson, J.P., 
F.S.A.A., F-C.LS. 


Sir Josiah 


(Lond.), F 
H. D. O'Neill. =f 
G. Binney Dibblee, M.A., Oxon, ae Busines 


Stamp, 
ALS, 


Sir Charles H. Wilson, J.P., LL.D., M.P. 


Henry Hulatt, A.M.LE.E., Managing Director and Secretary. 


G. Binney Dibblee, M.A., Oxon, Editor-in-Chicf. 


F. G. Wawke, M.A., Oxon, B.A. (Le 


mnil.), 


F.S.S., F.R.G.S., Director of Service. 


In the Course and Service, tacts drawn Irom 


an enormous 1: of commercial experienc 
have been analysed, coditied, reduced to a science, 
made to give up the very essence of their 
teaching, so that the subscriber is led by the 
hortest route to the results of the most recent 
experience. The Dusine Judgment which it 
creates in him is the fruit, not of a singh 


accumulated, codified 


ful in their 


experience, but of th 
CNM rien c of n ctl) Wie all LUCK 
seve ral spheres. 

But what adventures he be fore the man who 
decid 1 


Du rte 


now to explore the four great fields of 


Production, Marketing, Financing and 
\ccounting? The very sound of them kindles 


interest and the desire to know more about these 
vreat fundamental departments, to know more 
about the principles which govern all 
A thorough grasp of that 1: 


ness Judgment, “ The secret of 


business. 
the secret of Busi 
all commercial 
power, the one unvarying reason for the cleva- 
tion of every big man to commercial supremacy. ’ 

\s a business man you know the necessity for 
grasping the essentials of a situation and then 
The es of this situa- 
tion are before you. It is for you t 
them now. IJWrite to-day for a copy of 
Institute and Its Work.” 


acting upon them. sential 


act upon 


“ The 


Modern Businesa 
Institute, 
67 Great Russell St, 
London, W.C. 1. 


G.B.E., D.Se. Please sen 1 me without any 
J obligation on my part and 

post free the book “ The 

Institute and Its Work,” 


which explains the Modern 
s Course and Service 
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THE OTHER WORLD 





Tr is a sorry thought for most of us who are interested in the | 
current of world affairs in these stimulating times that the | 


thought, opinion and events of the world outside our shores 


drifts through to us in translation. 


and communication conspire to bring the 
the 


keeps us largely strangers to cach other. 


While transport 


nations continually closer together, barrier of language 


How is the French public opinion reflected in its journals ? 


What has the newest philosopher in Germany to contribute 


to our store of wisdom ? What is the message of the Spanish 


This 


novelist whose book, the critics tell us, is “ vital” ? 

We must remain in ignorance because we can speak and | 
read no laneuage but our own. 

Cardinal Mez-ofanti said, * When T have learned a new 
languave 1 feel T have gained a new world.” 

We reply. Ah. when But Fm oa busy man. 1 


couldn’ t spare the tine to settle to the study of a new language. 
And I the 
laborious learning of daunts me not 


a little 


confess the prospect of grammar all over again, 


words and constructions, 


can of the leading 


difliculty by a method that 


thal 


languages without effort 


Do you know vou now learn any 


or gives 


you a rapid grasp of the language, a practical grasp. and a 


perfect accent teo % 


the 


The Salvaging of Civilisation : 


Hi. G. Wells surely foresaw this new method Lingua- 


phone method 
The 


when he said, in 


modern school would have quite a considerable number 


of gramophones for Inanguage teaching.” 
For the Linguaphone method is just that learning by 


hearing the new language spoken continually in vour own home, 


on your oxen gramophone, 


COUTSE IS composed ofa series of records 


When- 


\ Linguaphone 


dealing with evervday subjects, situations and needs. 
ever vou have a mi 
follow, 


on your gramophone and 


book, the speaking of a cultured native teacher. 


composite pictures Hlustrating the various persons, objects, and 


actions described in the text. With the aid of these pictures | 
vou Jearn to associate the appearance of things with the 


This 


way vou first 


word-sounds, is the natural way of 


. the 


uppropriate truly 


learning a hang as a child. learned your 


who mother tonewue, 


the method Under this 


niastery 


results 
tutor 
yourself able to speak Muently, 
to read 


Vi 


tireless 


uf astonishing. 
Quite 


to understand others. 


becomes casy. soon you find 


and even 


and write correctly, 


No ome he doomed to national 
outlook. 


through 


cod 
enter 
ihe out 


a limited strictly, 
knowledge 


now 


into a wider and understanding 


of languaves, 


Vullest details of the new method will be sent free on applica- 
to the Institute, 7 
Holborn, W.C.1 


tion Linguaphone 5 Napier Hlouse, 24 27 


Khigh London, 


[Advertiser's Announce 


ment to spare you slip one of these records 


in a special pictorial text- 


text-book contains, side by side with the printed text, | 





ment.) ’ 


_ ; 
; F . | Parson 
must remain unknown to us, except such small proportion as | } sa . 
| (mild) 


UTE 


In three 
strengths 


Barney's (medium), 
Pleasure 
Puneh- 


strength) 


and 
bowle (full 
are each 
] ] the 
ounce 


In 1 oz. “ leads,” 
the 2 oz. “flat” 
Tin, which fits the 
pocket and cuts out 
the nee fer oa 
pouch; and in 
square -taced, 
hinged - Jid 
“Home” tins of 
4, 8, and 16 oz. 





roker 
. “if BARNEYS 


Eastbourne 
ponders 
is simply good whilst 
of the rest is mediocre. 


There 1s this stigiulariiy 
satisfaction which its 
expression in recommendations to other 


That single 


most 


Vobacco: the 
usually find 


Smoker 


about Barney's 


adherents encounter 
satisfied recommendation of the 


factor—the 


smoker-—-is largely responsible for the Barney’s rapid 
rise to smoking fame. The fundamental reason, 
obviously, is the gooduess which inspires letters like this; 


(From Eastbourne: the original can be 
inspected at the National Sales Bureau.) 
“ Because of the gratification I have experienced through 
smoking Barney's, 1 feel impr lled to offer my 
* congratulations on your product. Having encountered 
* practically all the better-known brand s of ideas | find 
“ that Barney's is unsurpassed; there is thing just like it. 


- 
STNCEV EC 


/ 


“T can hardly say whether a few other lobaccos are good 
“and yours excellent or if Barney's is simply geod while 
“most of the rest is mediocre!” 
burn the tongue, and the 


‘Yours does 


not aroma $0 
‘exclusively ils own is exquisitely subtle. At the price, 
“it gives value of the kind that sustains patronage 
‘avhen once bestowed. As a consoler while awaiting thi 


unpunctual lady friend, Barney's is incomparable; and 


“in the company of both—for of cours: ‘She’ approves 
‘of Baruey'’s—oue can enjoy Elysium ind 
“My introduction to your tobacco has coud one of 


* the most fortunate acquaintanceships I have ever made. 
‘Barucy’s shall aiways find a place in my pocket, and I 
“actsh wt the best of well-mcerited success.” 


this letter, l am fully 
ure net mentioned.) 


“N.B.—sShould you be desirous of publishing 
sew = providing my name and address 


Punchbowle is the “ 
Barney's — vigorous 


Barney's is medium; it suits 


taste of most pipe-men. 


the | 
For the | 


top-weight ” 


yet cool. 


beginner, there is Parsons’ | Lesa = tae a — 
cas j nt ings about it. 
Pleasure, the mild Barney's, the | The oe ——— . } 
rats soy hn ie a ie Barney's guarantee in each 
cacy stepping-stone from Ccigar- | package ensures free replacement 
ettes to pipe-joy. | if bought out-of-condition. 
ig . - eo ~ 
1/1 the oz.: in three strengths 
TO THE TRADE. Supplics ef the Bars 
(57) Trio and of ace ( ttes can be obtained 


through yous sual Wholes ler oF lirect fron @ 


JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. 


BATH LANE, NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE. 


National Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. Also at Ed 


inburghs 
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gotten the genre we will quote a couple of entries for the 
competition ; 
Sr. FRANCIS OF Assist, 
St. Francis of Assisi 
Was incapable of taking things « ASYs 
This is one of the advances 
We have made upon St. Francis. 
ARBITER. 
Dr. Winitam Pairy. 
Dr. William Paley 
Might have gone through life Gite gaily, 
But theological vanity 
Made him write ** The Evidences of Christianity.” 
PROXENOS. 
The * Tales for Children” may be of any kind—fairy tales, 
fables, or ordinary narratives ; and they may be designed for 
children of any age from infancy to fourteen or fifteen years. 
We are leaving the competitions open well into the New Year, 
and hope that they will add to the joy and interest of the 
holiday ;-1son. Entries may be sent in at any time before 
the closing date. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Jan. 22nd. 


2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be found 
on page 104 of this issue. 

» name and addres (or the psc udonym) of every com- 
petitor n vritten clearly at the toot of his manuscript. 


$, The Kditor cannot return any inanuscript submitted for the 


competit! , nor can he enter into corre spond nee with competitors. 
5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
ubmitted 
b. Envelop must be addressed : Competition, the Spectator, 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


ray wat Se ot ve , — 

THIS WEER’S BOOKS 
Onty a hardy traveller could make use of all Major Hugh 
Pollard’s recipes in The Sportsman's Cookcry Book (Country 
Life). Elk, bear and moose are not easy to come by in 
English homes. But most of the dishes are made from 
the unconsidered small game of our own country, and 
eradually, as we read the book, it seems to us more and 
more shameful that we are kept with so little variety in 
our foods. Major Pollard writes, he tells us, for * bad lots 
who openly admit that they like the pleasures of the table 
and who enjoy life.’ Tle advises upon the Waterrail, 
“accounted the most delightful of all birds by epicures,” 
the Godwit, and the Greenshank. Coarse fish have a chapter 
to themselves. But naturally the chief use of the book is 
in the great number of methods Major Pollard gives for 
dealing with pheasants, partridges and grouse, hares and 
rabbits, salmon and trout, and such dishes. The beok 
* presupposes that the reader has also an available standard 
work on cookery at command for reference to commonplace 
sauces or ordinary detail.’ Aptiy to hand comes Warne’s 
New Model Cookery, edited by Mrs. Wijey. It is a 
very full and comprehensive guide to the kitchen, with 
aearly seven hundred pages of reccipts, additional information 
rood housewifery, and some three hundred 


upon hints for 
illustrations. 
* * * 8 

An important publication of the week is Sir Valentine 
Chirol’s India (Benn). Mr. H. A. L. Fisher calls it * the 
matured fruit of his long devotion to Indian inquiries.” 
It is good to have so serious and responsible a book upon 
juestions that are too often treated in a prejudiced and 
partisan fashion. It is reassuring, also, to observe that 
sir Valentine lays more stress on England's duty than on 
“the rights she may be held to have acquired.” Tle realizes 
the dangers of the situation, and tries his utmost to suggest 
methods to avert a clash between East and West. There is 
no prospect of success, he considers, * unless British rule 
endures.” 

* * e * 

Mr. J. W. Sullivan is well known as a popularizer of modern 
mathematical philosophy. He undertakes a huge task in 
Three Men Discuss Relativity (Collins). Time and_ time 
igain we have had works upon the Einstein theory in which 
the general reader was assured that he would be at ease ; 
that no special mathematical knowledge was needed. And 
almost always the general reader was astonished to find that 


his mathematics were quite inadequate for more than the 
first page or two. The assurances upon the cover of Mr, 
Sullivan’s book, however, are so definite and confident that 
we entertain new hopes. 

* * % * 

Mr. Arthur L. Hayward has searched in odd places for 
illustrations of early Victorian life in London, and his book, 
The Days of Dickens (Routledge), is full of unusual pieces of 
social history. The cruel conditions of certain trades, are, 
however, only too well known. He quotes from an official 
report upon sweated labourin 1844; in the dressmaking trade : 


* The common hours of business are from 8 a.m. to 1] p.m. in 
the winter; in the summer from six or half-past six a.m. til 
twelve at night. During the fashionable season, that is from 
April to the end of July, it frequently happens that the ordinary 
hours are greatly exceeded ; if there is a drawing-room, or grand 
fete, or mourning to be made, it often happens that the work 
goes on for twenty hours out of the twenty-four, occasionally 
all night. Every season in at least half the houses of business, 
it happens that the young persons occesionally work twenty hours 
out of the twenty-four twice or thrice a week.” 


Children of five and six—even of threc! 
and more hours every day in the coal pits. There was an 
Act in 1834 to ensure that every child bound apprentice to 
‘willing and desirous ” 


worked twelve 


a sweep should express himself 
but, of course, the Act was absurdly inefficient. The situa- 
tion in which Oliver Twist found himself was constantly 


occurring : 


“** Well, said the old gentleman, I ipp he’s l 
chimney sweeping ? 
He doats on it, your worship, repli 1 Bumble; giving Ol 
a sly pinch, to indicate that he had better not y he didn't 
‘And he will be a sweep, will he ?° inquired the old gentleman. 
‘If we was to bind him to any other trade to-morrow, he d run 
away simultaneous, your worship,’ replied Burnbl 


It is exactly fifty years ago that this practice was eventually 
suppressed. For the most part Mr. Ilayward’s book is in 
a pleasanter and livelier humour than this; he draws very 
widely upon contemporary jokes and comic songs. 
“ : * x 

We offer our apologies to Commandant Mary 5S. Allen 
for referring to her in our last week's issue as ‘the date 
Commandant.” Happily she is still alive and still acts as 
Commandant of the Women’s Auniliary Service. 


ONCE UPON A TIME 


Poor Young People. By Edith, Osbert and 5 OV ls l 
(The Fleuron Pres $2 et.) 

I Hearda Sailor. By Wilfrid Gibson Maen ts. Gel ) 

Ulster Songs and Ballads. Collected by H. Richard Hayward. 
(Duckworth. 45s. net.) 

Peter Rae. By George Dick \! Unw 3s. tile 
net.) 

Poems. By Vernon Kno : Cha 1) 7 


*‘THWAVE a pig and want a cow you have a cow and want a 


pig: let's exchange.” To express some such simple story as 
that. was (if we are to believe our romantic historians) the 
first purpose of words And oceasionally. in these complex 


davs. a healthy mood comes over us when we still declare 


that the most and best that words can do is to tell a story 
for that they were made; and the rest is worse than silence 
it is a vain groping in the dark. What philosophy is there, 
what morality, that is not best conveyed in the similitude 
of atale ? So. at least, the Wise Men of the world have held : 
and they have been content to wrap up their wisdom in a 
coloured parable: it is only the impatient and foolishly 
sophisticated Disciples who cry, * Master. show unto us the 
meaning. gor 

And those inquisitive Disciples wer 
type of our age. We have come all too near to losing the 


rapidly becoming the 


clear single-mindedness that can content itself with a tale, 
We leave such things to children; and even they too soon 
erow scornful of such simplicity. The magic had all but 
eone out of the words, * Once, once upon a time. ' 

Theories are all we ask: theories, and yet more theories. 
Even the * best ” novels are little better than theses on This 


and That. And poetry, having thrown over the epic, is 
wasting itself in soul-burdened lyrics 

Judge my pleasure, then, to find that four 
books of poetry dare to put their philos phy in story-form. 
If these books ure to be taken as signs of the times, then it is 
the poets who are going to conduct us back to health and 


of these live 


sanitv. They have not forgotten after all, it appears, that 
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of us is childlike, and that the sincerest request we 
can make of them is, “* Tell us a tale!” But this return to 
the story-form argues, T think, something else. It is easy to 
They will sprout with alarming rapidity 
least coaxing. But successfully to objectify experience 
in the likeness of a story demands that the experience be 
burningly sincere. It implies that you have been true to your- 
whereas theories usually imply that you have been 


the best 


culiivate theories. 
at the 


self : 
truc to everybody except yourself. 

The Sitwells, particularly Miss Edith, have always shown a 
belief that the first purpose of words was the best : Mr. Osbert 
sometimes and Mr. Sacheverell inte 
emotional lyricism, but Miss Edith has never been afraid of a 
simplicity of pure story that came near to fairy-tale. An 
altogether admirable instance of this daring simplicity is 
provided in Widow Siyles, one of the narrative Jyrics in this 
present It individual with that 
individuality of expression that seems so casy to imitate, 
but so sorely betrays the imitator ; it seizes, on every oceasion, 
the alarmingly accurate word ; and bravely it withholds the 
insult of a moral. Poor Young People, joint compilation as 
it is. might well be taken as somewhat in the nature of a fiat ; 
it reveals the capabilities of the “ Sitwell tradition,” and 
shows just how far it has developed to date. All three have 
thrown away so much of the crust of superficial meaning that 
has necumulated round words that in their hands they seem 
to show naked, sinuous, with something of their original 


escaped into satire. 


volume. is as as ever 


strength. 

Mr. Gibson, too. knows the appeal of a story. With him 
the shortest Ivric must have drama in it; and the longer of 
his poems are akin to ballads. 1 suppose, had he been born 
before the days of the printing-press, had he been born when 
Sony that we know it to be. he 
would have been a poet of the people, composing another 
Two Sisters 0 Binnorie, another Lord Randal. Seldom are 
his poems purely descriptive, and when they are he contrives 
to give them just the twist of drama that appeals to the pure 
unsophisticated man in us: 


was not the conscious art 


Obedient to the 
Pin 


Shiemg 


will of men 

giant blade descends again, 
the molten steel like cheese 
Just as the grimy pigniies please : 





\nd something tn me laughs to seo 
One mass of metal quietly 


| 


ing another at the will 
Of bow-legged Mike and one-eyed Bill.” 
Tie difference between Mr. Gibson's dramatic songs and 
ballads is well iustrated in Mr. Tlawward’s delightful Ulster 


Recent as some of the ballads are that he has 
included in his c they are vet true folk-lore : they 
have suffered rough usage in passing from lip to lip, and they 
have gathered an unmistakable and undefinable folk-quality 
in the journcying ; whereas Mr. Gibson's poems have the ring 
of conscious authorship stillin them. The Ivrical beauty that 
distinguishes such English folk-songs as Waly, Waly is alto- 
wether absent, apparently, from Ulster folk-songs ; but they 
make up for the loss in an abundance of wry humour and 
country drama. 

“The plain story of Peter Rac,’ Mr. Dickson calls his 
pecm. Ilis long narrative is another example of this return 
to the sanity of the story-form. Le is in open revolt: he 
scorns to sing in 

“The cheap ironie chiming phrase 
Some modems use, nor yet in praice 
Of stilly pregnant simple days :” 


collection. 


lection 


so he has recourse to a lively realism. and since no stall part 
of hiv story is concerned with Peters reactions to the War, 
it will be seen le has his opportunities. The story is vigorous, 
yet Mr. Dickson 
inistakes licence for liberty, and cven his most emo- 
tional passages do not spill over into centimertality. Peter 
fice is a notable poem, and I for one shall watch for Mr, 
Dickson's work. 


Poems W 


orapelling, and remarkably outspoken ; 
seldon: 


ith the tile Beaty or To Beauty awake my sus- 
>and I confess that Mr. Knowles’ cight examples do but 
‘confirm that my «attitude is justified. To read some forty 
uch attenuated content as this collection shows, 
after Mr. Dickson’s strenuously sincere narrative, like 
hearing a drawing-room ballad of to-day immediately after a 
vigerous rendering of J/clen of Kirconnell, 

C. Hesxry 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN FIVE BOOKs 


Six Years in the Malay Jungle. By Carveth Wells. (Hein 
mann. 10s. 6d.) 

From Red Sea to Blue Nile. By Rosita Forbes.  (Cassey 
25s.) 

Through British Cameroons. By F. W. H. Migeod. (Heat} 
Cranton., 25s.) 

Game Trails in British Columbia. By A. Bryan Willians 


(Murray. 2Is.) 
Two Vagabonds in Languedoc. 
(Lane. 25s.) 


By Jan and Cora Gord 


Nor round the whole world but round a large portion of jt: 
from the Malay jungle to Abyssinia; thence to the British 
Cameroons and to British Columbia; finally, a sojourn jp 
southern France. All this in company as diversified as the 
countries in question : an adventurous young railway engineer, 
English-born but American-accented ; perhaps the most 
intrepid and certainly the best-known woman-traveller of 
the day; a serious-minded naturalist and cthnologist ; ap 
enthusiastic sportsman ; and two whimsical artists, husband 
and wife. 

The Malay jungle, in which Mr. Carveth Wells has spent 
six years, is rather a wonderful place, but perhaps even more 
memorable than anything he has to tell us about it is his 
story of how he contrived te find his way there. ‘ One 
Monday in May, after getting out of bed on the wrong side 
and making the baby ery” (thus begins the first sentence 
of his book), Mr. Carveth Wells reflected that there was no 
good presenting himself at the oflice of the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies unless he could get a * pull.’ His thoughts 
went back to his carly boyhood days and to “a little green- 
grocery store in ‘Torquay, Devonshire,” he used to 
buy apples. With these memories in his mind and a formal 
note of introduction in his pocket, he sought out * Lord 
Jialsbury, England's Lord Chancellor,’ at 9 one 
morning. ‘ Lord Halsbury entered—a short, thick-set little 
man with rosy cheeks, over eighty, but erect and immaculately 
what could he do for his visitor ? 
this little dialogue :— 


where 


o'clock 


dressed ~ There ensued 


‘I'm afraid you will think it awful cheek. But IT wondered if 


you would recommend me to the Crown Agents for a job 2” 


He replied : 

* Why, I'm very sorry, but I'm afraid I doit know you 

T said :— 

“Oh, but I knew your brother in Torquay. You know I 
used to buy apples from him!’ 

Lord Halsbury’s manner immediately changed. 

‘I shall be delighted,” he said, ‘ to write to the Crown .\ 
and state the fact that you know my brother and that 1 know 


you to be a young man of remarkable initiative.” 

A young woman of not less remarkable initiative, as she 
has shown so often, Mrs. Rosita Forbes. She and Mr. 
Carveth Wells, when one comes to think about it, have a 
good deal in common—one would like to see how they would 
review each other's books. From Red Sea to Blue Nile has 
much of the freshness and frankness that mark Siv Years in 
the Malay Jungle. It is not a book on Abyssinia, we arc 
warned by the authoress in a brief preface : it is the record 
of three months on muleback, * the story of what happened 
to Mr. Harold Jones, cinema-operator, and myself during 
an cleven hundred mile trek ” through Abyssinian mountains 
and forests, rivers and deserts—a reeord of adventures and 
experiences “ serious and frivolous.’ Among the latter was 
2 conversation with a certain Somaliland Sayed and an 
nequaintance of his “in a magenta turban and a blue frock 
coat.” The Sayed, so it appeared, had already had over 
eighty wives :— 


Is 


* Jushaallah, you will have to make up the hundred!” gasped 
the turbaned one, but the Sayed was indignant. ‘ My grey beard 
is the result of wisdom, not of years,” he retorted with a scowl : 
** T hope, indeed, that the number will be two hundred.’ I choked 
cover my coffee, for most intimate details followed. ... 

Tn speech as in action Mrs. Forbes is daring, as may be 
gathered, but she is discreetly daring. There is nothing 
in her pages to shock and there is an inimense amount t 
inform and to amuse. 

Mr. Migeod, as he allows his publisher to state explicitly 
upon the wrapper of Through British Cameroons, does not 
write “for the reader who requires thrills’ This volume 
is the third of a series, and, as with the two preceding ones, 
its purpose is to afford information rather than amusement. 
It is a careful summary of what the author noted in a journey 
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S U C > E S S O F The “Golden Book” makes it transparently clear how and 
ks | T H E why the Galton System is able to do such useful work for such 
a varicty of people, and for this reason it is highly desirable that 
THE 66 GOLDEN BOOK 99 every reader of “The Spectator” should take the trouble to 

secure a copy. The book is not a “priced” publication, but is 


issued gratuitously, and there are many who have not hesitated 








_—-+ 


‘be of the notable achievements ot the past yeal has to say that had a normal price been set upon it they would very 
been the unqualified triumph of the ‘‘ Golden Book willingly have paid it—so stimulating, so suggestive, and so 





i 





—especially amongst readers of the Spectator, and it may | informative have they found 


nl be predicted with confidence that 1926 will witness an [he “Golden Book accompanied by a little pamphlet in 
which numbers of letters from students of the Galton System 








t ” . - . . 
; — ore: r Loree ot War ° $ Pane > an ‘ - A 
don, i even gi ale ‘ dc gree yt popul rity 101 this ultractive Mn are quot d, and these lettes are well worthy of close attentt n, 
m suggestive little work, . presenting—as we think—the most remarkable volume of diversi- 
’ It may be said, at once, that the “ Golden Book ”’ has fied testimony that has ever been compiled in support of a system 
a been completely successful in its object, which is, to of es kind referred 1 re 
10} 7 ° ‘ a : . fhere is practically init to the f tililies Of mind-training. 
ne present new phases of mind-training and to interest Pig: a wll fe ar il ame posse “agg Or an gm ger 
D in Sa. oR mens 12. Se RR ir knowledge of the capacitics and the workings « 
those who had not previously realized the Importance human brain has been tremendously increased in recent yea 


the ff 























p and the vast possibilities of a natural system of and cach vear make $ more competent to understand. and to 
Ice ; . ° 4: f mar aod ‘ . c 
t, organizing the mental faculties. |} manage, that marvellou 
Nos a ; ; . | s this which just 5 4 « , tant ar oP ae 
on Phere are, quite evidently, large numbers of people to | 2 It is this which ju 1 saying that with the G: ’ 
of , 6 +s ” : & . ° $< | System to aid and direct him, any man may set himself to the 
whom “ mind-training ” stood for a kind of mental gym- | agreeable and profitable ‘developing his mentality and 
mee nastics, involving the use of mnemonics and other trick thereby facilitating the advancement of all his interests—s 
nd aids to the memory. In fact, scores of letters received | intellectual, com: al or professional. 
1 . : eet i 
by the Galton Institute make it quite clear that ‘“ mind- 
en trainine was, very largely, regarded as synonymous 
lore , CARRS tas, - . 
hi with “ memory-traiming. 
vo Th Golden Book” has, however, dispelled this and | 
_ many another mischievous illusion, and has placed the | 
-_ facts concerning the government of the mind so clearly | 
nee a “gg : ; ‘ ei 
an and forcefully before its readers that there are numberless | The 
- men and women to-day who have taken its advice and 
«Ee hereleed ics es ceed codes dmceen, Galton System 
+ be - - 
hts * * * * | 
pn- § . , . , Fe ace IE of 
' ' lirst must place business and professional * ps “ 
” peopl 1 5s to ttain that degree of efficiency which is so | M d 
pceoj attain tI flicic T 
ial inperat ] ne« sary to progress in one’s chosen carcer. In in rain ng 
rd this d tion the iceess of the Galton System has been, | js th production of ane nt Enatish sewolosict whos a 
1 1 - " ’ . ¥ - ORE Se ay : . : . ali ne J ish ff Chnoiogist wh 5 c 
ne a In ite o1 derful Ot only has = pre ved of sul stantial in this dit tion i famous throughout the world The Galton 
; advant 11 eencration of business and professional Course has been justly described as “the master course.” 
Ue people, | al to those of mature ag One outstanding tribut deals with important pha F mental trainine which have 1 
ly amongst the mat which the Galton Institute has received | before been dealt w 
ed emanat 1 man of middle age who states that for 20 years The Galton Course j mpletely up to date 2 
he had i a mo ir less precarious position financially, but faculty of the mind upon sound : nee 
- that the appl ilion i the System has so changed this state of The I are no mnemor “a ther ar aids 
_ allairs that | 1 na better position than he had ever hoped | The Galton Course is admirably designed to serve not only the 
to | ! ses ¢ hos } { } 1 ess l 
If the Galton Syst can convert a middle-aged “ failure” advancement, t al that far larger class wl -eali 
into a distinct and solid success, how much more is it likely to | mental efficien ict eameniiet net uae ia ee 
I hely ho has his future before him? life but in ez ¢ ee : 
' o ~ + « I} ve he s 1 t 
. ne ‘ 1 al 1 t 
. 1 ) Ci] ot 1 ¢ 
v reasol ] } m 1 
: 3 1 ; ma - - ~ 
Cc ‘ eels > d ft S h i j ‘ 
will ‘1 hut 
t disci ed lact i a5 
] 4 owt 1 TI 
| von ' R 
that 1 ( Syst the 1 I s cl $ 
> 1 cision 
‘ : eos denet : 
1 k ( ! r 
( which : 
‘ a tk 
: ‘ ’ ’ 7 } 1 . as 
yain, st that very numerous class who d apply |} a i = rON SYS t 
os , y : J bs deer t a 
their minds in the direction of what we call the | Cf . . i \ ‘ 
System has been uniformly successful. Indeed, the shably success 
no reader of “The Spectator,” whatever the measure of his The ; 
intellectual attainments may be, who would not derive a Jat wehitads M. 
measure of 1 d pleasure from a study of the Galton rate ny ets : 
principles so many who read with understanding, | rer hos aa ad ‘ 
but who fai s to hold and sometimes to utilize what ae af 
he. ae i eee : aa And mans vor iti “ort 4 4 | 
they hav theit reading. "ages dey pig fas 36 eer n | —ew eee we eee ee ew ee eee es ee as oe oe — 
that reading ost any kind is classified, enlarged, and illu 1 
minated wher roached by a mind which has been “ put in i Secretary B, i 
fer * ther naan € the e:mnta as ‘tical nr? a a - . <a 
0 So ] Ss ) ) ] i ( ( ‘i 
= by means of the —_ I —, ractical princi hw The Galton Institute of Mind Training, 
Ind upon c ry page of the Galton books, — : —— a : P 
* * * * | 90 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 l 
.. 
Social aspirations represent another very Jat croup To I 1 er Se a l 
those who have not examined the question it may sound pre } ) ; ffees | 
posterously ambitious to suggest that a short cour f psyche f Q 
logical tudy can help a man or woman to re: his or her social I ? i rany Jj 
ambition; but those conversant with the Galton Cours e loud ' , 
in their praise of it in this connection. ‘T] ‘ tied, bashful, 
or “self-conscious ” man—the man who drea bet | : ] 
to make a speech, or the individual o ] ] 
from s cial intercourse becau 7 rar ! | ] 





some kind—these have been delivered trim ! | 
disabilities and troubles by the applica: ! 


7 plcation x ies saeatah an bua ae bie asa 
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en 


whaf are ‘the 





SEVEN 


of Life ? 


livery business and professional man 
needs to protect himself and his family 


Could 


against seven personal risks. 
you name them? 


D snsumesabinebieaininides P WP scstsueesndssenticcnlons ? 

aR sgpbenaneusssanuniaedile ; DD wsisiontinnun ? 

i kcnvenssenbnsasseconmains EG cannisciancsdénsussnasbad ? 
D. conapsatddsabatsonntinga ? 


individual to the 
your family, 
these risks, and provides 
retirement, with a 
INCOME for: life, 
with reversion to wife and children. 
Thousands of men have already 
secured their Independence by our Plan. 
Begin, now, to build for security. 
Tell us first how much Income you 
would like to have; and at what age— 


53, or 60, or 65? 


Our special Plan, 
needs of yourself and 
covers all 
you, at age af 


CONTINUOUS 


rie lo E. Wm. Phillips, Ma r, ; 
The Manufacturers Lite ‘teow ance Co. 
of Canada, 
1 Regent Strect, London, S.W.1 
I should iike to have a Continuous Income 








Die Dnt Ob Fest WAS » saiasaciisnincoccccisssccncnerccnes ° 

My Wite's Date of Birth sceiciscsssscccsccscsscsescesene 

Cut this out; fill it in; pin tt to your letterhead 

! ww vistting card; ane 1 po: tin unscaled envelope 
N (id. stamp). 


Assets 


The M.L.T. of Canada issued a larger amount of 
ordinary life insurance in 1924 than any English 
Company (with one single exception) The amount 
was over £!2,000,000; and in 1925 the amount issued 
exceeded £13,000,000. 

The ALLJI. continueusly carns over 
oY on the funds of the policyholder, 
in absolutely safe investments under 
the strictest Government supervision 
in the world 

X » poli yhola: r has cver sustoined 
1y loss through the failure of any 
Cane idian life insurance company. 









RISKS 













Established 1887. 


4 


over £11,000,000 
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BE YOUR OWN 
ALMONER 


If you want to help some poor man or 
woman who sorely needs a suitable 
surgical appliance, apply at once to 
the Secretary as below. 


Every subscriber receives “ letters ” 
in proportion to the amount of his 
contribution. 


Communications should be addressed 
to the Secretary— 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


H.M. THE KING 


= Patron: oe dani 

































TUDY the factors that contribute to the 
economical and efficient running of your 
car. Foremost comes Jub yrication, 


The use of Wakefield CASTROL Motor Oil 
will defer the necessity for overhaul “sy pro- 
longing the life of every moving _ Part, and 
minimise fucl and oil consump tion; and with 
this economy comes improved performance—as 
is shown by the overwhelming success of 
CASTROL in every test of speed and reliability, 





That is why over 200 Leading Motor 























MANUFACTURERS LIFE INSURANCE 





Manufacturers use and recommend— 


WAKEFIELD — 








C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD. 


All-British Firm. Specialists in Motor Lubricati 


Wekefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
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oe 


in 1923 through that “long strip of territory running along 
- of the colony of Nigeria and extend- 


the whole eastern frontier 
> which constitutes the British 


ing from the sea to Lake Chad’ 
share in the former German colony of the Cameroons. Mr. 
Migeod’s style is agreeably simple and his narrative is 
men or 


extremely inte 
with beasts. 

a baby ek phant 
dishonestly diluted with 
that the liquid * was not as it should be,”’ and after the 


resting. whether he is dealing with 


Particularly pleasant is an account he gives of 


feet high, 
tepid water. She 


whose ration of milk was 


three 
perceived at 


once 

first taste * 

contempt.” 
Mr. Bryan Williams 

of the Provincial Game Department of British 

usly illustrated work which will be read 


feeling for 


‘squirted the rest over her body with the utmost 
She wanted milk, and milk she would have ! 


who for thirteen years has been Head 
Columbia 


has produced a copi 
and profit by 


with pleasur 
sport and natural history. 


everyone with any 
Ife can tell a good tale against 
himself. “Don’t open it here and show me up before all 
these men,” a supposed breaker of the game laws whispe red 
o him on one occasion on a ferry crossing the Fraser River. 
to him ! ferry cr the | r River 
A suspicious-looking large brown paper pareel was in the 


man’s possession and Mr. Williams and an assistant, as 


Game Wardens, had to make sure that it did not contain 
a hen pheasant :— 


“My suspicions of a joke were such that I heartily wished he 
had been left alone, but with all that crowd looking on, it was 
impossible to let hun go. So, in spito of his continued protests, 
the parcel was undone, 

The work of undoing the parcel was one of some ma; 
Tt consisted of a scries of pal 3, each within the other and all 
carefully tied with much string. At last, a final layer of paper 


amid roars of laughter there appeared an 


5 
'? 


*, . 
rte. 





was removed, and then 
evil-smnelling dead crow 

In their capacity as portrayers of people and_ places 
Jan and Cora Gordon seem to be gradually taking all Europe 
for their provinee. They have dealt with Spain and the 
Balkans ; Sweden, it is reported, will come next. Meanwhile 
here we have their picture of Languedoc. It is a delightful 
book, full of fun and philosophy and of sympathetic under- 
standing. It is full, also, of quaint odds and ends of know- 
ledge. For instanee, At the 
three hours he was made drunk, he rolled on his back, he 
turned up his toes in infantile It is the 
here to give white wine to the first hatehed chickens 
to keep them drunkenly quict till the reluctant hatchers can 

; 


; The illustrations to the book are as 


this about a cockerel: age of 


tipsiness. custom 


in order 


ooze from the ere.’ 
attractive as the text. 
JAMES O'CONNOR’S HISTORY OF 
RELAND 
v of Ireland, 1798-1924. By the Right Hon. Sir James 
" Arnold and Co. ‘Two vols. dts. net.) 


SIR 


Histor 


Ch 4 (kdward 


adhd WD tragedy 
the blessing of the Treaty is that it inaugurates a 
This is the conclusion reached by Sir 


illusion ; 
period of disiflusion.” 
James O'Connor in his history of the great experiment of the 
Legislative Union. It is a judicial book, with the evidence 
for and against the Nationalist 
scrupulously examined. On the whole, an Irish reader would 
be disposed to recommend this work to one and all of his 
withhold it Englishmen. For 
Irishmen, it is a sobering and salutary book, undoing illusions 
therished by all parties—for the author does not 
Nationalism without dealing justly with other elements in the 
[rish quarrel. But those who do not know Ireland, and whose 
withers are unwrung, would be fortified in a cynical econcep- 
tion of the Irish race by 

and the people itself as gullible, inconstant and 


ease coldly arrayed and 


countrymen, but to from 


arraign 


a work which exposes so many heroes 
as humbues. 
olten menn, 

Mor Irishmen, Sir James O'Connor's chapters serve as an 
historical 
for instanee, documented with the 


invaluabl corrective to common errors. His 
examination of (Connell, 


opinions of a variety of contemporary judges, reveals that 


most popular of le 
Tin st fine chap 
m over-taxation. His 


the blame for 


Which married off peasant girls at the age of twelve or fourteen, 


aders as a mightily unfortunate influence. 
on finance, he disposes of some current errors 
account of the great famine fastens 
that disaster on the unhealthy state of a society 


and preferred unlimited subdivision of land to emie¢ration ; 


of the Union was that it inaugurated an cra of 


and the facts which he gives, describing the relief works 
carried out by English charity, destroy the popular notion of 
an England that rejoiced. Sharing himself the religion of th 
Irish majority, Sir James discusses the political influence of 
the Roman Cathelie hierarchy and the state of education 
under clerical control, not as an enemy, but as a pitilessly 
candid critic. 
No doubt the writing of Trish history by Irishmen hereafter 
will manifest the influ nce ob Sit James O’Connor’s book im 
many a modification of judement on t! 
beside; but it said that the 
complete presentation of the age it covers. 
Jitth 
aside their excesses he misses the 
Arthur Griffith, he 
sense in 


rose and a score of topics 


must be book itself is not a 


The author has 
with the 


symipatiny * Trish-Irclanders,’ but in waving 


pith of heir beliefs. Of 





says that CCONnOMmUNE NOs 
Knelish.” 


system in economics can be made 


me wrote Much 


very good NOW, exponent of the 


mereantile ridiculous by 


pushing his phrases about a self-contained nation to an absurd 


ti! ‘ > 


extreme: but the mereantile system is not nonsense. Pre 


sumably, Sir James O'Connor shares with most of us the belief 
that Ireland's chief hope of prosperity lies in adapting her 
economy to her mighty neighbour's ; but to dismiss Griflith’s 


notions as nonsense is unjustified, and certainly fails to dis- 
eredit them with those who have to be persuaded. 
told of the 


of Celtic scholarship which began in the researches of O'Curry, 


So, too, in these pages nothing is current 


O'Donovan and Petric, influenced the literature of Young 
Ireland, and swelled towards the 
separatist bilingual movement rich in fine writing. 
this intellectual ck 
explained the participation of finer mi: 


By ignoring the art and literature of the Celtic idea the 


end of the century into a 
‘l'o ignore 
ment in Irish nationality is to leave un- 
ids in movement 

| 


peopling of the hills and glens with romantic memories that 


ought to be the possession of all dwellers in Ireland, whatever 
their race 
explanation of the refusal of Ireland to accept the Union. 
In his chapter, “ Why the Union Failed,’ he declares 
that “the Jrish national movement is in essence a struggle 
between a Catholic and non-Catholic civilization, though the 

bseured by subsidi : 


issuc has been much obseui ; : 
rT. M.H aly, delivered in 1921, 


‘lu ively religious 


Sir James is driven back on an e: 


I controversics 


by M 


philosophy of evolution, to demonstrate the 


Ile qu ites an address 
denouncing the 


gulf between the best Irish minds of to-day and the modern 


world. Thoma Davis's conception of Irish national nh 
the synthesis of the ideals and aspirations of all the people o 


Ireland, from the Gaelie craftsman of Connemara to the 
4 


artisan of Belfast, and 


+ 


from the pocts of 
soldiers and sailors that Ireland has given to the 
ms to Sir James O'Connor to be but an idealist 


Munster to the 


Service, s¢ 
dream. 
SOPHISTICATED INNOCENCE 

The Diary of a Youns Lady of Fashion in the Year 1764-1765. 
By Cleone Knox. (Thornton Butterworth. 7s. ¢ t.) 

As with many young ladies in fiction, it was love that made 

Miss Cleone i 


Knox a diarist. Ifer first entry records “a 
vastly unpleasant interview with my Pathe 


* Last night. Mr. Ancaster, who is t 1dise test young man 
alive, was seized suddenly while ridi hor along t shore with 
the desire to say good night to m H < bed tho wall, the 
postern gate being locked at that late hour, and had the Boldness 
to attempt to clunb the ivy below : window; while but half 
way up the Poor Impudent young man fell! If he hadn't Lord 
knows what would bave happened for I am terribly catched by the 


Handsome 


Later she writes: 


VYretch.) ”’ 


‘Poor Mr. A. from all account Scoundrel, a I 1 
a Blackguard, and I have been forbidden ever to Ss] < OE 
indeed think of him again. Well, w hall see.”’ 


with her lover, allhough 


On March 12th she decides to clo; u 
she admits herself not over sure that his intentions are honour- 
able. ‘There were accidents, and she found herself on the 
15th, to her vast amazement, “ still unwedded and un- 
seduced.” 
lk r firth r 

Kurope, but Cleone objected since Mr. 
them. 

broke into a string of oaths,” so his daughter burst out wee ping, 
] 


determined to take her on a Grand Tour of 
\. would not accompany 
and 


Father became “* completely scarlet in the face 


which calmed him “as I have observed it never fails to do.” 


He patted her on the head with signs ef contrition, only 
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remarking that “the Lord knew why one of his Progeny 
yas a baggage and hellcat.”’ 

However they went on the tour. 
please Cleone :— 

“In Ireland,” she writes, ‘we have our failings like any other 
nation, but Passionate Love, not mere Licentiousness, is usually 
the cause of our indiscretions. As for theso Drunken Young 
Beaux, I remember with Pride that Mr. A., with all his faults, 
has never been seen even at a Race Ball, by my Eyes at all events, 
in anything more than a state of Lively Exhileration.” 


England did not entirely 


From London and Bath they crossed to France where 
Cleone mixed with the most fashionable society, and recorded 
a large amount of scandal. From there they proceeded 
to Switzerland where she met Voltaire at Ferney. At this 
time he had just entered on his period of anti-Christian 
writing. Cleone was unimpressed by the sceptic and she did 
not like him. He reminded her of a “ chattering old magpie,” 
but she listened * with that Respect which is due to Genius, 
however Wearisome it may be.” 

It is particularly unfortunate that the young lady did not 

consider Voltaire’s conversation worthy of chronicle, since 
her brother Ned :— 
“like the Damned Fool he is, attempted to engage in a controversy 
with our Illustrious host on the Influence of Religion on the Female 
Mind. The few words Monsieur de Voltaire vouchsafed to Ned 
in reply were of such a Savage and Mortifying nature that 1 near 
choked with shame.” 

Cleone Knox had humanity and, to the extent that her up- 
bringing permitted, innocence. Indeed, she was probably the 
perfect young lady of the day, since less sophistication would 
inevitably have meant disaster. She comments with sym- 
pathy upon the poverty of the French peasantry, and writes 
of the betrayed daughter of a blacksmith :— 

“If she were a Lady of Fashion she could have 10 bastards 

without turning a hair, but being of low birth . . . sho is reviled 
und persecuted.” 
Kiverywhere she flirted and found it “ very gratifying 
when my heart is Aching with Mr. A.’s_ perfidy,’ yet 
she remained the whole time faithful in every way to her 
lover, and the book ends with their clopement and eventual 
happiness. 

The writer of this diary, whoever it be, shows a quick 
instinct for just those aspects of eighteenth-century society 
which will appeal most keenly to readers of, say, 1926. 
The book is too good to go unread, but we should have to 
pronounce it also too good to be true even if there were not 
actual errors of which two are pointed out in an article which 
we publish clsewhere this week. 


IDEALISM AND FOREIGN POLICY 


{dealism and Foreign Policy. A Study of the Relations of 

Great Britain with Germany and France, 1860-1878. By 

A. A. W. Ramsay. (John Murray. 21s. net.) 
Wuat were we doing while Bismarck was building up the 
German Empire with blood and iron? That is the question 
which Miss Ramsay sets herself to answer in this clever and 
interesting book, which for all its cynical wit is solidly based 
on a study of the Foreign Ollice archives up to 1870. She 
would say, in brief, that our statesmen were obsessed with fear 
of France and either ignored the rise of modern Germany or 
positively welcomed it as a check on French ambition. She 
would say, too, that mid-Victorian statesmen, with few 
exceptions, knew little about Continental affairs and cared 
less, and that they were content to believe in the eflicacy of 
copy book maxims about the beauties of peace and free trade 
and international good will without secing that these British 
interests might not commend themselves to other peoples. 
Her long introductory chapter on * The Victorian Foreign 
Policy ” is a remorseless shattering of idols; Palmerston, 
Russell, Clarendon and Gladstone suffer most, of course, but 
Disraeli and Salisbury do not escape undamaged. There is 
truth in her remark that the politician who cultivated ambige 
uity of expression in platform speeches—** Mr. Gladstone in 
particular raised it to the level of a fine art ’—tended to 
become as puzzled as his hearers. ** The mode of expression 
reacted on that of conception and thought became as con- 
fused as speech.” Our Ministers, she suggests, were as children 
when they had to deal with a man like Bismarck who knew 
exactly what he meant to do and had no moral sense. Having 
expressed her contempt for them in general terms, Miss 
Ramsay proceeds to show ia detail, with copious citations 





from State papers, how grievously they mismanaged the su, 
cessive crises, of Schleswig Holstein in 1863-4, of the Austro. 
Prussian War in 1866, and of the Franco-Prussian War in 1879, 
We must not enter into these large questions here, but we 
feel bound to say that, though Miss Ramsay’s severe criticism, 
especially of Russell and Clarendon, is justified, the idea of 
mid-Victorian England steadily striving to maintain the 
balance of power in Europe is a chimera. Yet that was the 
only practical alternative to the seemingly feeble and wavering 
policy which at any rate saved our grandfathers from having to 
pay more than a few pence in the pound as Income Tax, ang 
which prolonged the dominance of British industry in the 
world’s markets. Statesmen have to deal with the problems 
that immediately trouble them. The wisest of them cannot 
look ten years ahead and predict with accuracy what is going 
to happen. We imagine that even Bismarck was astonished 
at the growth of German power after 1870. We know that he 
wholly underestimated the Jatent strength of France which 
enabled her to recover rapidly after the disasters of 1870-1, 
Four years later he wanted to make war upon her again, and 
was only prevented by the joint action of Great Britain and 
Russia, as Miss Ramsay shows in a few instructive pages, If 
Bismarck could not read the near future, we should be slow to 
condemn his British contemporaries without reserve. Still 
Miss Ramsay's study of a critical period of modern history 
is well worth reading. 


ENDURANCE 


(Arnold. 25s. net.) 


A SYrORY OF 
The Fight for Everest, 1924. 


Tu1s volume is a worthy successor to the two previous works 
in which the story of the Reconnaissance in 1921 and the 
Assault in 1922 is told. By the time a fresh attempt was made 
in 1924 enough was known of the mountain to assure the 
members of the expedition that what lay before them was 
indeed a fight; a struggle against the forces of Nature, 
now known but not fully understood, a need to force the 
human will to the uttermost, a necessity to make sudden 
decisions accurately and safely. Throughout the wonderful 
story there is a complete lack of personal satisfaction. A note 
of regret that the utmost that could be done was just short of 
what can and will be done, is sounded frequently in the 
narratives here collected from different pens. There is no 
sign of contentment in present achievement, but a looking 
forward to the next time when hostile circumstances shall not 
be so strongly arrayed against them. 

The reader of the book cannot resist the feeling that there is 
something at once demoniac and tangible in a mighty 
mountain’s resistance to human effort. Almost one feels 
present at the birth of a new mythology where the person of 
a lofty peak is born an unappeasable Fury to lure and trap 
men into her malignant service. But the men who made 
this great effort do not see things thus ; to them the mountain 
is part enemy, part friend. The narrative cannot be ads 
equately described, it is too fine, too simple, with the fineness 
and simplicity of all things great. 

The various writers are introduced by Sir Francis Young: 
husband who urges eloquently the necessity for such under- 
takings. It is distressing to gather from this introduction that 
there are some who question the need for expeditions of this 
kind, and who grudge the co-t, but Sir Francis disposes of 
them in eloquent and inspiring words, claiming that hard 
things are worth attempting for their own sake. When the 
record of final achievement comes to be written and Everest 
is finally conquered, the cost, in brave lives as well as money, 
will not have been in vain. 

The illustrations are magnificent. Coloured and_ tone 
photographs show vividly the successive stages of the attack 
and give some hint of the almost insuperable difliculties 
overcome on the lower slopes as well as presenting a splendid 
view of the final pyramid. Were nothing more ever done, 
these men have written a new chapter in adventure—history. 








The Index to Volume 135 of the Sercrator for the half-year 
ending December, 1925, will be issued on January 23rd. A copy 
will be sent post free to readers enclosing 1s. in stamps, upon 
application to The Publishers, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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AUSTRALIAN TOTEMISM. By G. Roéheim. 
Unwin. 35s. net.) 
TuE comprehensive works written by such scholars as Spencer 
and Gillen and by their less talented forerunners are now for 
the first time critically exhausted in this psycho-analytic 
study by a brilliant Hiungarian anthropologist. The origin 
‘ il substance of totemism has hitherto been a com- 
have occasionally imagined the veil 


LITERATURE 


(Allen and 


and essentii 
plete mystery; we 
lifted a little, but on re consideration the outline ef the problem 
was as dim as ever. It cannot be claimed even now that 
everything is clear. Dr. Réheim merely applies the principles 
of psycho-analysis to this baffling outerop of the aboriginal 
mind, ‘The author would probably be the first to point out 
where his speculations fail to satisfy, and he is by no means 
contented with his present achievement. His book is, how- 
ever, the most complete scientific examination of totemism 
in Australia yet published. Nearly four hundred tribes are 
dealt with in this work and numerous cross-references aid the 
student in his comparative researches. It is not a book for 
the general reader, but the anthropologist and ethnologist 
will be well repaid for the hours spent in reading Dr. Rcheim’s 
The book was written by the author in English: it 


findings. 
an achievement almost as remarkable 


is not a translation 
as his successful analysis of the aboriginal mind. 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA: A PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY, 
1844-1925. (Andrew Melrose. 26s. net.) 
Tus well-produced volume was prepared by members of 
the Anglo-Danish Society for Queen Alexandra’s birthday ; 
now it must serve as ‘‘a memorial of a long life spent in the 
service of two peoples by whom she was equally beloved.” 
It includes articles by Lord Cecil of Chelwood, Count 
P. Ablefeldt-Laurvig and Mr. C. Brudenelli-Bruce; and a great 
number of photographs of the Queen-Mother in her family 
and her public life. 
PROPORTIONAL 
(London: G. Allen and Unwin. 
Ovr opinion of Proportional Representation has wavered 
since it has been put to the proof in different countrics and 
under different conditions. We still hold that logically it 
is sound and desirable, but, as with some other schemes 
which seem to our reason impregnable, it has not worked as 
well as we thought it would ; it has not brought the expected 
benefits where it has been adopted. Mr. Horwill has written 
a book which sets out usefully the methods employed or 
proposed, and proceeds to find every possible fault in them, 
and no single merit except, perhaps, for some country such as 
India where peoples of utterly different races and religions 
may be gathered into one electorate. Tis sweeping and almost 
angry tone must be distasteful to those who like ourselves 
have hankering sympathy with such well-meant and reasonable 
proposals, but we cannot deny some of his conclusions. 
The machinery of ** P.R.” has not yet been adapted perfectly 
to bring about its aims, and perhaps cannot be. It opens the 
way for vigorous minorities, who deserve recognition, to impose 
their will on majorities who do not deserve to lose their powers. 
It does lead to the formation of numerous groups with their 
evils and lessens the chance of any Government having a 
trustworthy working majority. We are driven to the con- 
clusion that those- who should support it most heartily are 
those unbending individualists, who, not without some good 
reason, would like to sterilize Governments in which they 
only sce the means of men infringing each other's liberties, 
impeding the free play of natural and economic laws and 
undermining the spirit of self-reliance and individual enterprise. 
THE PRIZE RING. (Country Life. £3 3s. 
net.) 
Mr. Bouun Lyncn’s new book is full of beautifully reproduced 
prints and is most engagingly written. Each illustration 
of some old champion of the ring or some celebrated scene 
from the history of boxing is faced by a page in which appro- 
priate comment is made on technical points or intcresting 
anecdotes are recorded. The book is introduced by a short 
history of boxing from ancient times, written in an excellently 
simple and lively style. There is the vivid account of a match 
taken from Theocritus, and we have one or two illustrative 
Passages from Homer. Of one incident Mr. Lynch remarks :— 
“ Now Atheno ‘ filled out and strengthened the limbs of Odysseus ’ 


REPRESENTATION. By G. MHorwill. 


6s. net.) 


By Bohun Lynch. 


—which does not seem to me in accordance with the best ideals 
of sport: though I have caught myself hoping, in weak moments, 
that something of that kind would happen to one of our present- 
day British champions.” 
Not even the most squeamish could object to the illus- 
trations in this volume: except, perhaps, to one in which 
two rather amateurish gentlemen are severely mauling each 
other, to the joy of a number of Amazonian females. 
EDWARD THE SECOND. By Christopher Marlowe (1594). 
THE SPANISH TRAGEDY WITH ADDITIONS (1603). 
(Oxford University Press for the Malone Society. 2s. 6d.) 
Tut Malone Socicty, which exists for the printing of exact 
texts of the scarcer documents of our early dramatic literature, 
issues two rare quartos in type facsimile. The earliest known 
edition of Marlowe’s Hdiwward I1, 1594, is printed by Dr. Greg, 
one of our greatest textual scholars, from the only known 
copies, one in Switzerland and one in Germany. The enlarged 
version of Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, 1602, of which a perfect 
copy was not discovered till 1904, appears with an important 
bibliographical discussion by Dr. Greg and Professor F. S. 
Sous. Accurate publications of this kind, enriched as they 
are by consummate and unobtrusive scholarship, are known 
to scholars, but not sufficiently appreciated by lovers of our 
literature, who may, by subscribing to the Malone Society, 
vie with American millionaire collectors in the possession of 
our rare dramas. 
NURSERY VERSERIES AND DRAWINGS. By 
Jacot. (Noel Douglas. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. Jacor’s rhymes will please children and be remembered 
by them; his pictures will be understood and enjoyed by 
grown-ups. 
both that may puzzle children and their elders, but this is 
explained when we remember that the author and artist won 
the Prix de Rome for sculpture. It is to be hoped that Mr, 
Jacot will again condescend. 
BERKELEY WILLIAM RANDOLPH. By C. J. Smith. 
(Mowbray and Co. 4s. net.) 
Many who knew the late Canon Randolph at Oxford or Ely, 
at Cannes or in Kent, will be glad to sce this brief memvir, 
which is written with affection and good taste. 
THE WORLD TO-DAY. (The World’s Work, Ltd., Bedford 
Strect. 8d.) 
Proressor WILLIAM Beesr in the January number of The 
World To-Day writes a fascinating description of what he 
saw when he was diving at the bottom of the Pacific. Sunshine 
* My range of vision 


mH 


There is at times a whimsical sophistication in 





under water produces wonderful effects. 
was perhaps fifty feet in every direction, but for all I could 
tell it might have been fifty feet or fifty miles. The sun's 
rays filtered down as though through the most marvellous 
cathedral ever imagined—intangible, oblique rays which 
the eye could perceive but no lip describe. With distance 
these became more and more luminous, more wondrously 
brilliant, until rocks died away in a veritable purple glory.’ 
There is also an interesting article on “Flying over the 
Brazilian Jungles,”’ by Mr. Walter Hinton, and another on 
*“ The Spirit of Fascism,” by Mr. E. L. MacVeagh. The latter 
quotes from a document put into the hands of every aspirant 
to Fascist ranks. It is called the “ Spiritual Rule of 
Discipline,’ and reminds one of the familiar Rules for 
Scouts. 


A LIBRARY LIST 


The Holy Bible. Vol. I. 
Press. £1 10s.) 

Dramatis Personae. 
8s. 6d.) 

India. By Sir Valentine Chirol. (Benn. 15s.) 

Has Poverty Diminished? By A. L. Bowley and M. H. 
Hogg. (P. S. King. 10s. 6d.) 

The French Debt Problem. By H. G. Moulton and C. Lewis. 
(Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


Samuel to Psalms. (Nonesuch 


By Arthur Symons. (Faber and Gwyer 


Fourteen English Judges. By the Earl of Birkenhead. 
(Cassel. 25s.) 

Thucydides. By G. F. Abbott. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 

The Days of Dickens. By A.L. Wayward. (Routledge. 15s.) 


The Sportsman's Cookery Book. By Major Hugh Pollard. 

(Country Life. 7s. 6d.) 
Ware's New Model Cookery. 
The Cantab. By Shane Leslie. 


(Warne. 7s. 6d.) 


(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6dJ 
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FICTION 
VARIOUS HEROES 


The Professor's House. By Willa Cather. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
Masterson. By Gilbert Frankau. (Hutchinson. 7s. Gd. net.) 
The Temple of the Winds. by the Countess of Cromartie. 
(Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6d. net.) 

For all its formlessness there is a fastidious restraint and 
sincerity about The Professor's House which is extremely 
pleasing. A character study rather than a novel on con- 
ventional lines, it crystallizes the nebulous personality of 
a professor of history at an American university. His prac- 
tical wife with her mature charms and coquetry, his two 
married daughters—a Goneril and a Cordelia —and_ their 
husbands, play about the central figure of the ageing savant, 
but not on their own account. It is their effect on his more 
sensitive, more reflective nature which is important, not 
they themselves. They are, indeed, of no more account than 
the young scientist —kiiled in the War before the story opens— 
once the professor's favourite pupil and his eldest daughter's 
fiancé, whose intimacy with the family had been so dear to 
Professor St. Peter. It is not the intention of The Professor's 
House to astonish or excite the reader, but to stimulate his 
mind by deliberate words to derive pleasure from the con- 
templation of a serious man’s spiritual life, as he approaches 
old age and learns that henceforth he must exist without 
keen emotions, detached and philosophic. It is a fault that 
a third of the book is taken up with the adventures of the 
dead pupil. Interesting in itself as this is and finely written, 
it throws the proportions out, and diverts the reader's 
attention from the central figure of the book to the adventures 
of a person outside the limits of its action. 

In Masterson, Mr. Frankau has plainly intended to draw 
such a picture of the present moral and political life of England 
as shall help to purge a sick world. Lis taste, his political 
morality too, is unfortunately of an order hardly more 
elevated than that of the sensational daily Press, and while 
his intentions are honourable his execution is much less than 
excellent. Masterson has nothing of the nobility and vision 
that made Mrs. Humphry Ward's novels on somewhat 
similar lines so effective. 

Irene Carslake, the heroine, is one of those excessively 
amorous women of the less reputable section of smart society 
whom Mr. Arlen has patented, and in insisting on her low 
order of sensuality Mr. Frankau sometimes verges upon 
absurdity and indifferent taste at the same time. Ata boxing 
match 
“the stark picture of naked manhood struck real terror at her soul. 
- . . Irene Carslake knew herself hypnotized by their semi-nudity.” 
Of her pre-nuptial behaviour, one of her bearer recalls 
“those many hectic moments when, pressing his mouth to hers, 
he had so nearly savoured the whole core of that sweet fruit which 
her youth, questing for experience, had dangled before his 
virile maturity.” 

When this distasteful Irene marries the stern millionaire- 
hero set upon saving England from wicked Socialists, she is, of 
course, quickly bored by him, and almost as quickly unfaithful. 
In the end her husband is left with a better sort of female 
companion, being as earnestly a patriot as ever. But the 
telling of his story is hardly calculated to inspire the average 
reader to follow his excellent example, and consequently 
Mr. Frankau has somewhat failed in his endeavour to create 
a helpful tract for the times. 

There is real nobility of soul in the three vividly romantic 
stories which Lady Cromartie has written under the 
general title of The Temple of the Winds. These transport 
us to the spacious, vigorous times when the Phoenician rovers 
were the terror of the Mediterranean and deeds both terrible 
and doughty were done in the name of Baal. 

Heremon, the more than mortally beautiful King, whose 
regal magnificence and greatness of heart dominate all three 
tales, is certainly romanticized ; nevertheless he is much more 
like the kind of human being one cares to read: about than 
the squalid heroines and bumptious heroes of all too many 
novels of contemporary life. The best story undoubtedly 
‘is Mago, which relates the adventures of a Uarthaginian 
pirate :— 

“Cruel, licentious . . . he was vulnerable upon one point, and 
that was his only and motherless son... .” 


————— 


ten, 


Father and son are bound by a more than common love, 
After many adventures on land and sea, related with a 
breathless vigour that is sometimes elliptic but oftener 
invigorating, a woman crosses their path. But no tragedy 
“an part these great hearts, and they pursue their fierce wa 

together ever, until the son falls in battle, and the wild father 
dies, as perhaps only the untutored and unruly can, of a broken 
heart and the lack of any desire to live without the one object 
of his affections. Never described, the sea and the roc 

coasts of Syria, Crete and Africa loom up vividly behind the 
half-heroic, half-brutal figures, who with their instinctive 
dignity and sureness of themselves make one sigh a little 
for simpler, more dangerous days and for other books gs 
direct and as fresh as this. 


OTHER NOVELS 

Treading the Winepress. By Ralph Connor.  (Todder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—'To a retired naval officer and 
his son settled in Nova Scotia there come accidental visitors 
in a yachting party from the States, to a girl member of which 
the son becomes engaged. But the War breaks out, and the 
marriage, many times delayed, never takes place. At the 
end of the War, believing her lover dead, the girl marries q 
derelict countryman of her own. ‘The story is mainly cop. 
cerned with the effect of the War upon a small group of 
people, and is quite good of the kind which the stricter 
Victorian family considered suitable for Sunday reading, 

Bread of Deceit. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Belloc Lowndes seems to have hesitated 
between making her story a melodrama or a tragi-comedy of 
manners, with the result that neither has quite come off, 
The thrills are there and the wit, but the plot is weak in the 
joints and not all the characters are convincing. Our “ bright 
young people ” are not mere naughty Victorians ; they have 
a psychology of their own and are not as foolish as they pretend 
to be. Needless to say, however, the story is told with spirit 
and is very readable. 

Tne Baseless Fabric. By Helen Simpson. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.)—Tales of uncanny situations. They are not ghost 
stories, but often they are much more frightening. The 
intangible atmosphere of dank woods, old houses and the 
downs can sometimes affect us more than visible ghosts. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


NATIONAL ECONOMY AND FOREIGN 
TRADE 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


LARGELY by reason of the incidence of taxation, the 
National Accounts at the end of the 31st December 
usually show a very heavy Delicit. ‘Too much, therefore, 
need not be made of the fact that on the 31st of last month 
there was an excess of Expenditure over Revenue of 
no less than £123,877,762. A year previously the 
Accounts had shown a Deticit of £89,000,000 and, in 
spite of that fact, the Government’s fiscal year closed 
with a realized Surplus of £3,659,000. So much of the 
Revenue comes in during the list three months of the 
fiseal year—that is to say, the March quarter —that it 
is always diflicult to tell until the end of the year what 
may be the final results. On the other hand, so much 
of the Expenditure, including the two heavy half-yearly 
payments of about £50,000,000 on the 5 per cent. War 
Loan, has to be met during the nine months ending the 
31st December that, of necessity, there is a Delicit 
during that period which has to be met temporarily 
by heavy borrowing on Ways and Means Advances, 
Growtn iN Expenpirure. 

But while this is true, and while it is impossible yet 
to dogmative with regard to the position to be disclosed 
by Mr. Winston Churchill at the 31st of March next, 
it would be well, I think, for the taxpayers to be prepared 
for a fairly substantial Deficit. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer estimated for an increase in the Revenue for 
the year of nearly £2,000,000, but for the first nine months 
there is a decline of nearly 43} millions, and at present 
it scarcely looks as if there would be a recovery in this 
respect before the end of March. On the other hand, 
whereas an increase of Expenditure was originally 
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| The most attacked and praised novel of the season 


| Clement Shorter in The Sphere-—* The book is a triumph 


| pall Mall Gazette-—*Rare skill.” 


| Mrs. Meynell—“I admire greatly departure of the con- 


Order at your Library 


The J 
Triumphant Rider 


“, 


~— 





| 

by Mrs. Harrod | 
(Frances Forbes-Robertson) | 
| 


‘The Constant 


since 


are the most original thing 
Nymph’ a most brilliant book.” 


es , ~ . . } 
Daily News (E. Colburn Mayne).—“ A work of Art. It is 
of yesterday, to-day and to-morrow. Alive with wit.” 
Some opinions of the Press and of authors 
on this writer’s work in_the past. 
The Times—* Brilliantly written.” 
Morning Post Genuine poetical instinct.” 


Punch.— Wow can the business of our Empire go forward 
if I am kept up reading her books?” 
scripts; there is genius in that, but not in that only.” 
Walter Pater—“1 find the stories charming—there is a 
singular air of purity about the whole.” 
Henry James——* Great sense of delicacy and beauty, touch 
and form—an imagination of its own.” 
7s. Od. net. | 


JARROLDS, Publishers, London, 
10 & 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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Overhaul your 


hic ic : ’ 
This is the time of year when one “ takes stock.” 


Some of your investments will possibly show a 
profit. Make sure of that profit! If you hold 
on the price may go down, but if you sell now 
and invest the proceeds in the . 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Established 1847) 


ASSETS £3,600,000 
RESERVES £250,000 
















tax free 
will not 


you will have a 5% 
investment which 
depreciate in value. 
, Write now for further 
particulars 


City Office : 
52/53 Cheapside, E.C.2. 


Chief Office : 
113 Powis Street, 
Woolwich, S.E. 18. 
























HOBSON & SONS: 


(LONDON) LTD. 


(ESTABLISHED OVER 75 YEARS.) 


| 
| 
Naval, Military, Court, Civilian 
and Sporiing Tailors. 
GOLD MEDALLISTS: — MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
1901; IMPERIAL SERVICES EXHIBITION, 1913. 


a 


TECHNICAL & PRACTICAL SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL TYPES OF SPORTING DRESS. 


Highest Quality, Correct Design, 
Cut, Best Workmanship. 


COLONIAL & TROPICAL OUTFITS FOR | 
ALL CLIMATES. | 

| 

! 

| 


and 


SS 
Clients waited on by appointment. 
. | 


This department is under the personal supervision of 


Mr. T. GARDNER, late of Huntsman’s, Savile Row. 


1/5 LEXINGTON ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Telephones: REGENT 56 & 57. 




















LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1833. 





Subscribed Capital - . » £43,617,080 
Paid-up Capital 9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - . - 9,479,416 


Deposits, &c. (June 30, 1925) 254,290,570 


Head Office : 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES. 








BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING. 
TRUSTEESHIPS AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





AFFILIATED BANKS : 
COUTTS & Co. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


ASSOCIATED BANKS: 
BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LTD. 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION, L{‘D. 
THE BRITISH ITALIAN BANKING CORPORATION, LTD. 
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Edited by L. P. JACKS. 








Contents for January. 
(Vol. XXIV. No. 2.) 
WISDOM, AND CREATIVE POWER. 

By Professor J. &. MACKENzIr, LL.D. 

PRAYER AND SACRIFICE AS A COMMENTARY 
ON MAN’S IDEAS OF GOD. By Professor A. S. 
PRINGLE-PatTISON. 

THE IDEA OF ORTHODOXY. By 


BaILLie. 
“ACTUAL IDEALISM”: AN EXPOSITION OF 


GOD AS LOVE, 


Professor Joun 


GENTILI’S PHILOSOPHY AND a ITS 
PRACTICAL EFFECTS. By Anceto Cresri 

THE RELIGIOUS BEARING OF BER G SON’S 
PHILOSOPHY. By Ernest WILLIAMS. 

THE ECONOMIC FAMILY AND THE ECONOMIC 
MAN. By Mrs. M. Stocks. 

THE SOCIAL GOSPEL. By Rectnatp F. Ryno, M.A, 
Reader of the Temple. 

THE STIGMATISATION OF ST. FRANCIS: A 
REPLY TO DR. SETON. By G. G. Covrron, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

“A BURNING BUSH”: A NEW LIGHT ON THE 
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AND JOHN NEWTON. By Mary 
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Theosophical Study Centre 
153 Brompton Road, London, S.W. 3. 
Affiliated to The Theosophical World University. 


SERIES OF STUDENTS’ LECTURES 
at Lower Mortimer Hall, 93 Mortimer St., W. 1, 
SUNDAYS, 7 p.m. 


Three Lectures on the Basic Principles of The Theosophical 
World University. Capt. A. G. PAPE, F.R.A.L., F.Z.S., Ete, 


Jan. 24th. (i.) Justice oad (ii.) The Evolutionary Pathway, 
» dist. (iii.) ba World Religion and (iv.) World Citizen. 
Ip. 
Feb. 7th. (v.) The Release of the God Within. 


Three Lectures on Modern Psychology. 
CHELLA HANKIN, M.B., B.Se. 


Feb. 14th. Theosophy and Psycholozy. 
-~ 21st. Psychology and Our Mechanism of Consciousness, 
26th. Psychology and Character Building. 


Four Lectures on Present Day Science. 
W. R. C. COODE ADAMS, M.A., Ph.D 
Mar. 7th. 


‘ ° (Cantab.), 
The New Physics of Relativity. 





5 » 4th. Ether and its Relation to Matter. 

q »  2Ist. The Evolution of The Stellar Universe. 

: 28th. Evolution in The Organic orld. 

7 _ Admission: 5/- for the Course. Single Lectures: 1/. 














(OST EOPATHY. 


will cure Nervous Diseases, Stomach Discases, 
Deformities of the Spine and Joints. All 
persons who are suffering from these conditions, 


or any other conditions which have not 
responded to orthodox medical treatment, are 
invited to consult Dr. Looker, the eminent 
Osteopathic Surgeon. Consulting hours, 10 to 
4, or by appointment. 

NV.B. o teopathy, in the a. wf 


expericuced operaiors, is quile pa 


DR. WILLIAM LOOKER, 
M.D. (v.s.a.), D.O., N.D., D.C 
5 Redclife Gardens, London, S.W. 1Q 
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(ESTABLISHED 1753) 
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BANKERS 
Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 


Eighty-third Statement of Assets and Liabilities, 31st December, 1 925. 
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To Current, Deposit and other Accounts 
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AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 
We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of the Bank, and have obtained all the information and 
explan ations we have required, and we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn _up so as to exhibit @ true and correct 
view of the state of the Bank's affairs according tothe best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books. 


ASSETS Cr. 
£ s. @. 
By Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and Balance 
ank of Englanc ‘ 5,621,082 18 8 
By Balances with, and Cheques i in course of Col- 
lection on, other Banks in the United Kingdom 1,345,649 14 8 
| By Money at Call and at wnens Neties 6,086,250 0 0 
By Bills Discounted 1,239,658 18 3 
By Investments :— 
ritish Government Securities & s. @ 
(including £314,000 deposited 
as Security for P ublic Accounts) 7,846,545 17 9 
Other Securities .. 726,744 11 1 
8.573.280 8 10 
By Advances to Customers and other Accounts 9,230,065 3 8 


By \jenainios of Customers for Accapnenate and 


By Ba 


ES 


HOLT & CO. 


(Established 180g) 

















agements as per contra «+ 1,906,261 18 3 
and other Premises (Freehold)... <.. __ 695,000 0 0 


434,697,258 14 5 
Cane 


J. B. S. TURNER, L. CURRIE, im 
Secretary, H. A. LAW (RENCE, Peri ng d 
tte Jansary. 1926. A. MAXWE j ‘artners. 
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Every description of British and Overseas Sentien and Exchange Business 
The Bank undertakes the office of Executor and Trustee. 
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a seeenieaanaiaat 
anticipated of £4,000,000, there is already an increase 
of over £30,000,000, the advance being largely connected 
with the coal subsidy, and in that particular form of 
Expenditure there seems to be little likelihood of a 
reduction during the ensuing months whatever may be 
accomplished by saving in other ways. 


LARGE FuNbs IN THEANb. 

Already it is being freely reported that the cost of the 
coal subsidy will be met by an addition to the National 
Debt in one form or another, and probably in the shape 
of Treasury Bills, and this view is borne out to some 
extent by the action of the Government last autumn 
jn making a somewhat unexpected issue of 3) per cent. 
Conversion Loan. It will be remembered that £40,000,000 
was offered at a price giving a net vield to the Exchequer 
of round about £30,000,000, and at the time nothing 
was said as to the object of the issue, though it was 
popularly assumed in the market that the proceeds 
might be used for repayment of Floating Debt. A good 
many, however, felt at the time that in view of the coal 
subsidy the money might be required to meet any 
possible shortcomings in the Accounts, and at the time 
of writing it certainly looks as though this extra money 
might be needed by Mr. Churchill for some such purpose, 


Our Heavy Taxation. 


At all unless there should be sony quite 
unexpected falling off in Revenue during the next 24 
months, there is no reason to suppose that the Deficit 
(if any) will he of a size compelling any kind of fresh 
borrowing operations. It will rather be a case of the 
year closing with Jess debt having been redeemed than 
had been hoped for at the outset when a good deal of 
credit was taken for the fact that we had raised the fixed 
Sinking Fund to no less than £50,000,000 annually. 
Nevertheless, — this in Expenditure— and _ it 
must be remembered that a considerable increase was 
budgeted for apart from the coal subsidy — eight years 
afterthe conclusion of the War is a discouraging factor, 
and it has, moreover, to be considered in the light of its 
accompaniments in unfavourable trade 
ligures, continued unemployment for a large section of 
the community, and the fact that, as compared with 
other nations, Britain is still the most heavily taxed, 
thus handicapping our industrial and cconomic recovery. 
At a moment when the United States is made optimistic 
by Budgct surpluses and remitted taxes, the advent of 
our own Budect next April has to be reckoned among 
the factors tending to de press both financial and industrial 


events, 


merease 


« 
Nd 


the shape of 


activities. 
NEED FOR Economy. 


It must not he forgotten, however, that before the 


next Budget is produecd something should have been 
heard both as regards economy reconmmendations 
by the Committee which is now. sitting and also 


as regards the Debt settlements by France and Italy. 
After all, it must be remenibered that no small part of 


the American 


from the interest paid by Kurope on its War debts, and 


sudeet surpluses at the present time arise 


we have a right to expect that our own Budgets ere long 
will experience some relicl, however moderate, from the 
repayment of the debts of our Allies. Nevertheless, 
I think that most people will be agreed that it is upon 
our own economies rather than upon War debts or 
Reparations that we should be concentrating attention 
at the present time when considering the forthcoming 
Budget as an aid to an improvement im our cconomic 
position. If Mr. Winston Churchill should) suceeed in 
making his next Budget balance by some new forms of 
taxation least calculated to injure the ordinary taxpayer 
or our industrial activities such, for example, as a tax 
on betting— it will, no doubt, be a feature to be weleomed. 
Nothing, however, can really take the place of actual 
economies, for these, if wisels arranged, usually have 
the double effect of relieving the taxpaver and also of 
bringing about those wide economies which result from a 
cessation of unproductive More- 
over, just as prodigality on the part of the Exchequer 
tends to stimulate wasteful expenditure throughout th: 
country, so determined thrift om the part ef the Govern- 


ment usually reacts favourably t} } 


forms of expenditure. 


roughout the nation. 


UNFAVOURABLE TRADE FiGuRres. 

And, if evidence were required of the necessity for an 
improvement in the industrial position of the country 
as a whole, it is undoubtedly furnished by the Board of 
Trade Returns just published, showing the results not 
only for December, but for the entire year. The actual 
figures, for December may pass for the moment without 
comment inasmuch as they are entirely consistent with 
the tendency displayed during each of the preceding 
cleven months. The net result, however, of our foreign 
trade for the year is that while the value of imports 
has increased by about £45,000,000, exports have 
declined by £13,000,000. Moreover, the visible excess 
of imports over exports for the year is no less than 
£395,000,000 which shows an inerease in the visible 
adverse trade balanee for the year of £59,000,000, com- 
pared with 1924 and of no less than £185,000,000 when 
compared with the results for 1923. It can be admitted 
at once that there are one or two special features of the 
Returns to be borne in mind. Primarily, of course, our 
imports have been affected by the very high price of 
rubber, while the good effect produced upon our economic 
position by that fact as affecting our exports is not fully 
shown in the Returns because much of the rubber goes 
direct from the estates to America and other countries. 
Also it can be recognized that in place of a heavy decline 
in exports for the year there would have been a small 
increase but for the shrinkage of no less than £22,000,000 
in the value of our exports of coal. On the other hand, 
however, when considering these mitigating factors and 
all that is comprehended in those miystie ‘ invisible 
exports,” it must not be forgotten that the revenue 
from shipping freights has probably been smaller than 
from foreign 


a year ago, wlule, as against our income 
investments, has now to be set the service on our 


Debt to the United States. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
MONETARY AND Oruer Facrors 
Born the Money Market and the Stock Exchange may be said 
to have been dominated during the past week by two factors 
which are closely linked, namely, monetary considerations 
and foreign borrowings. Concern with regard to the former 
was quickened by the announcement on Friday of last week 
that the New York Federal Reserve Bank had raised its Re- 
discount Rate from 3} to 4 per cent., thus coming into line 
with the other American Federal Reserve Banks, which made 
a similar advance during the autumnoflast year. Insome quar- 
ters this movement onthe part of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank was regarded as indicating the likelihood of an early rise 
in the Bank Rate here, though in other quarters the view was 
taken that the effect of the rise in the New York Rate would 
be to check speculation on the other side of the Atlantic and 
to brine down Money Rates there. in which ease there should 
be little need for a rise in our own Bank Rate. Moreover, it 
was also felt that the period of the year is in our favour as 
regards foreign exchange movements and that unless gold 
exports were heavy, the banking authorities here will be loth 
Lo impose 2 higher Rate 
* me *& * 


ForeIGN LOANS 

This view may be said to have gained greater acceptance, bub 
at the same time there has been sufficient uncertainty with 
regard to the situation —it might be said, almost, suflicient 
anxiety to occasion a restriction of Stock Exchange activity. 
This uncertainty was aceentuated by the increase in capital 
flotations and especially in Foreign and Colonial borrowings. 
Kven sinee the turn of the vear, Foreign and Dominion Loans 
in one form or another have aggregated about £10,000,000— 
to sav nothing of the German Potash Loan for £5,000,000 
floated in December—while at the moment of writing there 
are rumours of a New South Wales Loan for £11,000,000 and 
one or two interesting foreign loan flotations. As I have 
frequently explained in these columns, it has to be remem- 
bered that. however much foreign and Dominion loans may 
react favourably upon our trade conditions later on, the first 
effect of such borrowing Is usually to depress the sterling 
CNne hh inee, 

* * * : 

A Bank DivibeND RatsEp 
f the banking results for the past half year have 
beet tisfuctorv in character, it has been reserved to the 
Nationa! Provincial Bank to make an actual increase in its 
the inerease is an important one, the 
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dividend having been raised to 18 per cent. for the year as 
compared with 16 per cent. for each year since 1914. It 
will be seen, therefore, that, while exhibiting a material 
increase over the distributions of the past few years, the 
National Provincial Bank is only returning to the pre-War 
level, and indeed it is only right to recognize the fi act that, while 
so many leading industries profited exceedingly during the 
war period, bank shareholders cither received reduced divi- 
dends or, at best, obtained the same dividends as before the 
War, notwithstanding the reduced purchasing power repre- 
sented by such dividends. That the National Provincial is 
in a strong position and easily able to justify the present 
increase is clear from the fact that the net profits for the year 
have risen by nearly £200,000 while, after placing £450,000 
to various Special Funds, no less than £917,000 is carried 


forward. 


* as * * 


Giyn’s Ficures 


Once again the balance sheet of the well-known banking 
house of Glyn, Mills & Co. is notable for the high proportion 
of cash in hand ; in other words, for its liquidity. The ratio 
of actual cash in hand to liabilities is over 18 per cent., while 
if cheques and balances on other British banks, and money 
at call and short notice were to be included, the proportion 
of over 40 per cent. is shown. Moreover, the figures of the 
balance sheet disclose progress both as regards deposits and 
the uses made of them. The total of deposits of £31,026,000 
exhibits an increase for the year of nearly £1,000,000 while in 
advances there is an increase of nearly £2,000,000. 

* * * 
Rotts Roycr Resvuirs 

The latest annual report of this company is a satisfactory 
one, showing a small increase in the net profits, while, after 
adding £75,000 to the reserve as compared with £70,000 a 
year ago, and maintaining a dividend of 8 per cent. on the 
shares, there is also an increase in the carry-forward, the 
amount on this oceasion being £19,291. The balance sheet 
also is a satisfactory one, “ goodwill” having been written 
off in the accounts some few years ago. 


K 


7: * as ~~ 


A Baxginc RETIREMENT 
Tam glad to note that, although retiring from active manage- 
ment, Mr. W. W. Paine has been invited by Lloyds Bank to a 
seat on the Board. 
with the management of Lloyds 3ank has been a compara- 
tively short one, his indirect association with the bank : 
partner in the well-known firm of Paines, Blyth and Huxtable 
has probably been a lengthy one. Similarly, it may be said 
that Mr. Paine now enjoys a twofold reputation in ‘the City. 
As a leading solicitor there were few whose views and judgment 
were more valued over a wide circle than Mr. Paine’s, and 
latterly his views on banking and finance have also com- 
manded unceasing respect. 
A. W. 





LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE 
75,000 YDS. CRETONNE 


Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 
Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 a yard. 
Liberty & Co., Regent St., 








Patterns Post Free. London. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing 


DEATH DUTIES. 





for 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 


oo 





‘Spectator’ Competition 
JANUARY 16, 1926 


Competitors must cut oul and encivse this coupon, 





(See page 91.) 


Although Mr. Paine’s oflicial connexion | 


mm 


T.B.C. effected in 1856 an assurance with the 
“Old Equitable ” for £250 payable at his 
death, which occurred in 1924 at the age of 
90. The Society paid £1,124:7s., while the 
total premiums paid were only £385. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 








CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


d% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested without expense to 

Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION MORTGAGES, repayable 

4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5% COR- 

PORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 1945. Full 

information can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast, or through any Stockbroker or Banker. 
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A Splendid Future 


The steady progress of 110 years has led 
to the enviable financial position which the 
Scottish Widows Fund now enjoys. Nothing 
stands in the way of further progress and 
increased prosperity, and the future Bonus 
prospects were never more favourable. E 

If your life is not adequately insured, for full 
particulars, stating exact age. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund ov. 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


Tile * 9 St. Andrew Square, Kdinhu 
G Manager and Actuary.) 
Lond <3 ¢ y, and 17 Water Plac 


write 
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COMPANY MEETING. COMPANY MEETING. 








the shareholders of May 10th, 1920, and we have allotted to share- 
BRITISH - piace TOBACCO CoO, holders forty-three Ondinary shares of {1 each, and a sun of £5 
= deducted from the balan e, leaving £3,914,072 To this must be 
CONTINU i PROSPE RITY. added the profits f r the year as previously mentioned £5,145,237, less 
the Preference: dividend, amount i » £275,000, and the four interim 


POSITION IN CHINA Mishiaain sald tm: ay Waste: dhecce ee tka ccs cea te 


SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN ON THE OUTLOOK. £2,678,570, leaving a disposable balance of £6,155,739, ou 



































PREVENTS 


“FLU 





‘ . = 4s - hic] bre lireete I 1 ¢} bict . 
Tho 'Twe ntv-Third Annual General Meeting of British-American | Whiten ur airectors recom ! listiibution on January " 
D ’ . . rs fo Anal cits > ' - 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held yesterday at thi tices of the ‘ : oT a oY MH clivid i } [nee ou ej l 
é i . , ¢ » ‘ ; 
any, Westminster House, 7 Millbank, S.W. Irdinary share of. per ’ D » £1,809,162 | 
company, : . - ‘ . leaving £4.346 A tiie én, tas t F 7 ; 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bt., the chairman, pre led , re eon » LO Ie it iorward, all ol W isreg 
The Chairman said : With your approval «vs will take the notice ee operations Of the compa 
° , 1 10 rofi y ae » 4% . ‘ lop 7 y 
convening the mecting and the report of the directors and accounts rhe profit for the year now under review ¢ 
ynven amount _ t ; ? ate Pe " 
hich have been cire lated as read, and the secretary will now am unt in respect of tl clai or refund of ‘ I t 
wales ; a4 which was mentioned in vour ' CE last ' { 
read the aucitor certificate : . a ¢ , : . 
The Secretary (Mr. A. M. Rickard ; ,F fe a ack yrdingly read the | W#ich has no d en adjusted i aun 
certificate of Sir Willian St nder, "of Mess 2 anther, Piender, ApwINI . 
4] snd Co har red a juntants, appencas to the accounts. 
Griffiths, and Co., el naan ate: Seas He knew, as all the shareholders knew, that the po 
Trret To THE Late Mr. JerrreEss. company had always been to | , vail : 
T] (4 nat Ladi« and entlemen, It is with ve v reat a a& kn lode ot the busi nel on t! i} 
gorrow and regret that 1 have to inform you of the sudden death ja ring to that policy me ! { n fully ja { 
soiea of our senior deputy-chairman, Mr. A. G. Jeffress. Mr. | b dis stich hail hosts shown sae sar, aed patsionl 
Jeffress joined the company on its incorporation in 1902 as chief Et occasion of that 1 ' j ‘ ent 
accountant, and, by reason of his outstanding abilities, wa elected | that he > would like to m ntion. viz.. Mr. N. J. 8 I vho 
a director in 1905 and made a deputy chairman in 1913. O = fix time camo up for re-election, as he had onl nt 
October 9th last, owing to the troublous times China is pi | month or two been put on the board. His elect Le 
through, Mr. Jeffress left London to look after your inte ts in } of the = y which had been sued in the past of electing 
that country. On December 9 ho left Shanghai for London, | men who had been brought up in the bu and who rch 
apparently in the best of health. On December 22 we received | understood the business. He had a definite rec ;s 
eables stating that he had died suddenly at sca of heart failure. | Sy ney coming to the company in a vi position, and 
His death, as you will readily understand, was a terrible shock to | heartily congratulated that gentlemen upon having v at 
everyone in your head oflice, and particularly to those of us who | the position of a director of the company. Allt as to the 2 
havo been associat ad with him in building up this business since by tise 16 Was an encouragement to the * il r men who <« 
1902. He was universally respected, admired, and loved, not only 1¢ Organization, as they alw: had t} before ther 
by his colleagues on the board and employees of your company, in turn might eventually |} ie di tors of the con 
but also by the directors and managers of the associated and 3 Was an excellent svstem. and he w ure it had been just i 
allicd companies [am sure you will all join with me in expressing > results of the past. Might he also ex 3 t hope that 
our si r sympathy to his widow and family. (Hear, h nd of their suc 3 { r, | { ti in 
Since the last annuai meeting, Mr. Neil Joseph Swe eney has areholders might have pr ! to ther 4] ‘ 
been elected to the board to fill a prong vi oe and will come than the one the d i i « 
up for re-election at a later stage of the eting. occasion ? (Checrs.) 
; — BM EEL: = een 7. Se ican 
INVES “TS IN Assoct\rep CoMPANIES. Mr. H. . at lona ] H na i I _ % 
I 1 ° unapimousiy approy d. 
nvestments mn associated companics show an Inc! > from Mr. W. W. Wal i ‘ ; : 
: . iad P . Mr. W. W. Waldron then moved \ G.I 
£16,032,944 to £16,155,231. This is the largest item on the asset : ; : . 
Bupeueyy == ale ain . r ol the iy il i \\ 
ide, and she Ww an increase it y ir I aote We have made rid ler at t ‘ 
. 7 i at A + 
investments during the past year asing our holdings in | : oo af ie chen , 
several associated com) P > | nded by Mr. J. T. S i i 
With regard to your company’s associated companie 4 
that from the time they were incorporated, or your _ ied. siege coy 
; weg suas ; in them. the accounts hav an an an an ng, a” 
otherwise a ntevests in them, the accounts hav a a a ie ae hh Bh th Bh 
in exactly tt ’ manner as tho your conipany, parti 42 
} , opriate reserve i“ Ge 
tA 
‘ahd, 


with regard to the tting up of appro] a Be 
Stoc! leaf, manufactured goods, and materials, at cost or Py j RELIEVES 


wie eto al Sen dang eae | BE COLDS 
1 by a decres stocks of leaf tobacco. 























sented 4 ( ‘ iI ‘ se 1n <S i a 
Tho sto f, manufactured goods, and materials have been 
carricd at co rundet in previous years. AIG TRADE MARK, V3 

Sundry debtors, less provision for doubtful debts, short term 
deposit “(£1,250,000), and debit balances now stand at £1,876,550, INHALANTS 3 
an increase of £1,224,587. ‘This increase is more than : yunted for a 4 ~ 
by the short-term depo A 

Ca _ bar ers, n it, and at call, £2,897,148, shows an A Germ-proof At imo spher e. 3 
incr i £71,364. ‘This calls for no comment. 

oa The effect of ay s t t : vn 1 (A 
CAPITAL AND RESERVES. : t pleas nd reil shi g germ-proot atmosphere, w! 

Turning to tho liabilities side of the balance-shcet, the issued E protes or her from th RJ 
capital of 4,500,000 Pref nu shares remains the san but the ta =! Var trencth c to tl adr A 
Issue OF O1 shares is increased from 16,071,402 to 16,071,445, 4 on the } ae ! r 3 
an addition of forty-three shares. This is duo to forty-thre j spied iia: F ; 
shares i { to shareholders in respect of belated acceptances of ie All Chemists, 2/- & 3,’- me 
] ind { } , ] TO) er nad 
a fit on = i t dit “se an 54.186, oF Mean agen decrease ad Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vaie, Lancs % 

of £166,126 on tl at which it stood last year. ‘The greater| RBBB BBB Ee RRA A aE wee 
portion of the b: 3 consists of provision for taxation ! 
to British Domir .and foreign Governments, and moneys deposited | — . eat as 





bv our ; ( ted ompant 
The item of reserves for buildings and machinery remains at 


tie un wo as last year, vis. -—£500; a i our directors 
consider sufticis te en ns San 2 FOR VOLUME 
Pr im on Ordinarv shi ; issued remains at the same figure as soil winged 


last year, viz. :—£462,433. 
j for 1 o ordinary violin comes nea 


Special reserve has increased from £1 817 to £1,352.754, an 












Increase of £80,937. As your chairmen havo stated in speech 














in previous years, this accour’ was created in which to carry : J h a. S Bnd » 
profits of a capital nature. sur an rent far 
Growra or Proerits. sek 34 teieade aoe ae ae 
This brings me to the last iiem, v’z.:—Profit and loss account. f tl x ype 
Tho accounts show a net protit for the year, after deducting all . ' ep the 
charges and providing for im ome tax, of £5,1 $5,237, an inerease oi Money returne i if instrument is 
£278,972 over the previous vear, which the directors trust the share aes entirely renee 
holders will consider as being very satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) ae ho 7 a "ha yok n 
Last year we carried forward a balance of £5,521,255, out of which isivetes’ aul ite wthes the 


Wo paid a final dividend of 2s. per sharo (free of income-tax), prin 
amounting to £1,607,140, which left us with a disposable balance sme? 

of £3,914,115. During the year, as previously mentioned, somo i GEORGE EVANS & CO.,, 
additional coupons have been deposited with us in respect of the } 94 Albany St., London, N.W.1 
shares issuable in pursuance of tho extraordinary resolution of a 
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ASSYRIANS AND IRAQ 
CHRISTIANS COMMITTEE 


A MANSION 
HOUSE MEETING 


will be held on February Ist, 1926, at 3 p.m. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
in the Chair. 

Speakers: The Lady Surma d’Bait Mar Shimun, 
the Duchess of Atholl, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
and others. 

The need of these brave allies of Great Britain 

in the Great War is very urgent. 


Subscriptions should be sent to Canon Do oe. 
Memorial Hail, London, E.C. 


3& 4, 

















\0.000 inches 
of GUM 


continuous flow 


No brush necessary. Patent nozzle 
lets through only suficient gum. 
rt gg Always clean. Leakage 
sible. Needed for a thousand 

“uses in Office and Home. Use 
um instead of paper fasteners or 

pins. Safer, Surer, Cheaper. Sent 
post FREE for 1/3 if your 

; ; Stationer does not stock. 


& Co. 








Samze! Jones 


ak Sp. 6 Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 1. 














To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





1 


hich wil] 


w preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and rep.ace 
the loss of the netural oi! in the Hair, the want of 
which ceuses Baldness Gelden Celour for Fair Hair, 
‘ 3/6. 7/-, 10/6, and 2ZI/- bottles, by Stores, 
Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sens Ltd, 
112 Cuilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, Londo: Avoid 
cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 




















When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 


apply 





For fares, sailings, etc., 


E.¢.3 | LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 
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oc Liststueeansencueaevemeureneanatesnetinsts Zhao RSME? 


NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 
For Full Particulars Appiy t 


THE ets Ar MAIL & PACIFIC LINES. 
Atlantic House at i C.2, and America House, 
( halen St ‘, a W. 1. 

Gorce, We uter Street, Liverpe 
Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Southampton. 
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CRAIC LEE LAER» 














President 
| 19000 Boys have 

Mercantile Marine 
| §,000 Goys have ise. 
ane many tu 
British Dominions 
consider applications regarding boys and giris 
from any part of the U.K. 


Mr 
THLIN MAJ! STIRS rit as ‘G AND QUELN 
Cc. 8 WALDEN, f j.. M.A 
! aT CLAYTON ; 1 
ch ft stifee 
How NI DEN IT bog 
j 
11. BRISTOW WALLEN & HE SRY ©. COPELAND. 
164 Shafte sbury Avenue, Lon‘ton, W.°S. 2. 
Vi ADMIRAL SIK LIONEL HALSEY says: 
the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 


| 


“4,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED. 
™CARETHUSA” cg 


TRAINING Sritp 


& Rin, SHAFTESSURY 
HO 


"£10,000 


H.W THE PRINCE OF WALES 
been sont to Hoyal Navy and 


URGENTLY 
NEED 


trained for Civil Employment 
dreds have becn emigrated to the 
The Committec will g'iadly 
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enhance the 
From one 
start now to build a bookcase to suit 


? Sectaad Sectional Bookcase will 
appearance of any room, great or small. 
section you can 
any future requirements, Each section is joined 
neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 
As shown at Wemblcy, Ideal Homes and other 
eis 
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OXFOR 


Sectional aw 


Send to-day for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
Free and Poet Paid. 
Oxford Se — ‘ v pst ascd on 





“Out of 


one 10), 


LIBRARY OXFORD. 


SPECIALISTS, 
London Agents: Duan & Co., Lid 
Jockseillers, 34-36 Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
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Filling with 
the right Spirit | 
Famous for 
. Easy Starting | 
—Power and | 
Mileage | 
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: Uny Onn every ¢ _ always 

















For the Cure of Paetsch 
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WELBANKS. BOILERETTE 


THE COOKER THAT 


LOOKS 2 = ITSELF! 








put the dinner in the 
Boilerette, consisting of Meat or 
Poultry, Pudding and Vegetables. 
After so doing you can spend your 
time elsewhere whilst the Automatic 
Cook “ does the Cooking.” 

ome ‘ sone : : 7 

IT I5 JUST SPLENDID! 
For Busy Men and Women everywhere in 
the Home, the Shop, Office, or Study. 
You can spend your time Shopping, Visit- 
ing, Reading, Writing, etc., and when 
required Pa your dinne er beautifully 
d ready to serve 


MARVELLOUS | es 
* * GAS-SAVING! 


THIS INVENTION is far ahead of ALL 


You simply 


othe COOK ERS or OVENS for saving 
Gs AS ko 1 al 
~“e ee 3 1 ¥0% 
of Ham, and 1 f , oF 
‘ f | \ ton, | 
din nd ‘| \ j 
! ce l the Small Simmering 
P urner ( the top of ( Oven 
ove nsisting only 
SEVEN "het and the gas not turned on 
full. 
Zz 
ZA 
ty 


THE 
IDEAL 
COOKER 








os THE -we 
COMMON SENSE COOKER 


FOR COOKING 
MEAT AND VEGETABLES 


IN THEIR OWN JUICES 





Photo shows a _Baske t filled 
Sprouts, 


The above 

with Potatoes and Brussels 

ready » I ( vely Cook 

ise Method of C 
i Ss, 


By this Common-s ookery 
the \ Natu 


t 
Aperies giv rties of 
Vegetable W a a ed t 
and wt y Ww ! i y ¢ rved 
Thes Salts, consisting of Potassium, 


n, Iron, Phos- 
and Chlorine, 
A 
s Na 


Sodium, Calcium, Magnesiur 
phorus, Sulphur, Silicon, 
: af 


i ry ( 
f ¢ from 
CONSTIPATION TO CANCER. 
An Eminent 


Doctor ( 
! i 


llea 
Ca ¢ 
cisease sprang, 
from Con- 


1 t.e terrible 
almost invar abi 
stipation 


A VALUABLE FOOD CHART AND 





T. S. .. WELBANK, Works, BANBURY. 
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STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 


JANUARY 18th, 19th and 20th. **‘ MOTHER,” starring JEAN 
FOREST; “ ADVENTURE," from the Jack London novel, starrin 

TOM MOORE, PAULINE STARKE, WALLACE BEERY an 

RAYMOND HATTON, &c. JANUARY 2ist, 22nd and 23rd. ** KISS 
ME AGAIN,” starring MONTE BLUE and MARIE PREVOST; 
“CODE OF THE WEST,” Zane Grey’s romance, starring OWEN 
MOORE, CONSTANCE BENNETT and MABEL BALLIN, Felix, &, 








et 


ADY, intellectual, well read, desires interesting Post, part 
time or otherwise. French, elocution, interviews ; experienced wit) ~ . 

all ages; good amanuensis; some typing. —Box No. 1328, the Spectator, 13 Yq 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. ark 





——__ 
SOMETHING PARENTS ARE LOOKING For. 
YHE JOURNAL OF CAREERS 
which gives that practical help so seldom found in choosing career fo 
boys and girls. Described as “a beacon directing youngsters and parents jp wa 
to which they have paid no attention and of which probably they are ignorant, n 
ls. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W. 1. 


























(For cleaning Silver. Electro Pilate ac 








‘Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


RATES, 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. ee e Four Shillings 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. «» Two Shillings 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 





Serics Discounts as follows :— 








6 insertions 23%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 7}%; 52 insertions 10%. 
Z> ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 
Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFLED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on ae ot cach week. 


eran “Exhibitions, &c. 
my HE LONDON GROUP. 


20rd Exhibition of Painting and Sculpture. 
January %th to 30th. 





10 to 6. 


Pall Mall East 








For Sale ote: To Let. 
\ ESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness.— 


SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sea and 

» nd vores se Mf untained. well decorated, every modern and sanitary convenience. 
entals ( ive) £85 yearly. No premiums, fixtures free. Apply HENRY 

: 1 rt, Cetera Stre a, Wertenangen eae (or Agents). 


VC. sQu AR E.—Furnished Flat, 7 rooms, available March 
e for 3-6 months. Every convenience.—Particulars from A18 at 9 Tavi- 


‘‘Sieniens &c.. Warant and Wanted. 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
rsity of London ts about to appoint a PRINCIPAL OFFICER at a 


year. The person appointed will be required to take up his duties 
st, 1926. Those who are desirous that their names should be con- 























ed to communicate with the Secretary to the Senatc, from whom 
a be obtained. 
re not required, and canvassing any Member of the Senate is 


lu the Uni 





ity not Iater than Monday, February Ist, 1926, 
HAROLD CL LAUGHTON, 
Sccretary to the Senate, 
South Kensington,'S.W. 7 


I DINBURGH 
4 





ACADEMY. 








4 
\ Ferard having intimated his resignation of the Rectorship of the Edinburch 
Academy as fr the end of the present Session in July, 1026, t! prchaage ire 
} i »3 ive applications for the office. Th lary i £1 t ( um. 
j lidates are requested to comuuunicate with U JOLN re "LERKS- AND 
TREASURERS, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh, from w nm particulars may 
? tain al ith whom applications and testimonials must be lodged not tater 
than LDebruary léth 
i TNIVERSITY OF L ONDON. The Se nate invite applic: wer 
} for 1 Ernest Cassel Readerships in Ee mic Geography and in Foreign 
"I ten t the London School of Economi Salaries £750 a veur ar 
t (12 « ust be reccived not later than first post on February 18th, 1926, 
byt ACAD! iC REGISTRAR, Univer ty of London, South } ston, London, 
&.W.7, from whom further —_ ulars m ay be obtained, 
( AREERS FOR E pi ICATE D GIR LS. —§ Special Training in 
Secretarial Method ix to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 
mo i and posts after training secured through the Appointments Department. 


PiaY MENT BURBAL AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIA- 


bene ), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
Qt. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. 
h 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above School will be vacant at the end of 
pext Midsummer Term in consequence of the retirement of the present Head-Master, 
Jarticulars and form of application may be obtained from 
L. T. HELDER 
Clerk to the Guvcrnors, 





44 Duke Strect, Whitchaven, 





Lectures, Scholarships, ke. 


Sy 


7 * SeVUTLE DHOeOUS E, 
ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 1, 
“FIVE QUARTERS,” 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.80 to 4.45 p.m, 





SEVENTH COURSE OF ADDRESSES. 
“SOME SUGGESTED REFORMS.” 
SUNDAYS. aes 


~Miss MARGERY FRY, J.P., Hon. Secretary, The Howard League fg 
Penal Keform, “* Prison Reform.” 
» 24th.—The Hon. IVOR MONTAGU, “The Reform of the Cinema.” 
Ist. —The Right Hon. LORD BUCKMASTER, P.C., B.C, “The Reforg 
of the Divorce Laws.” 


Feb, Tth.—Miss ELEANOR RATHBONE, M.A., J.P., President of the Nationy 
Union for Equal Citizenship, “‘ Family Endowment.” 
iati on for Moral and 


14th.—Miss ALISON NEILANS, Secretary, The As 





‘a Social Hygiene, “The Reform of our Street Laws 

» 2ist.—Sir HENRY MAYBURY, K.C.3LG., C.B., D 
Department, Ministry of Transport, “ Traflic 

» 28th.—Professor JULIAN S. HUXLEY, N.A., “ Birth Control.” 


Mar. 7th.—VISCOUNT meray “Fundamentals of Drink Reform.” 
lith.—B. SCRYMGEOUR, Esq., M.P., Organizing Secretary, The Prohibitig 
Party, “ The pds of the Liquor Traffic 
» 2ist.—BASIL DEAN, E Manag Director of KReandeaa Com 
“ Between the Public and Ourselves: by a Theatre Manager’ 
» 2%8th.—Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.CS1, K.C.LE., DSc., “Th 
Basis of all Education 











JSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION.—A Course of eight intro. 

ductory Lectures by H. Crichton-Miller, M.A., M.D. Thursdays, 6.30 p.m, 

beginning January 2ist, at the London Day Training College, Southampton Rov, 

W.C. 1. Fee for the course, £1 Is., or 15s. 6d. for rti pn and over. Single 

tickets 3s. 6d. Detailed syllabus and tickets in advance from HON. LECTURB 

SECRETARY, Tavistock Clinic, 51 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1, 

HE Thirza Wakley Self-Activity and Inter-Activity System 

of Education. A course of four lectures will be given by Miss Wakiey 

in the Chureh House, Westminster, during the Spring Term.—Particulars from 
THE SECRETARY, The Quab, Welsh Newton, Near Monmouth. 




















p® ACTICAL GARDENING for WOME N, ROYAL 

BOTANIC SOCIETY'S SCHOOL, Regent's Park ; thorough training; 

£30 per annum ; three terms.—For Prospectus apply the P. PRINCIPAL. 

k ROEBEL E DU CATIONAL INSTITUTE COl LEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, &.W. 13 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING TON, W.14 

Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. ‘Treas rer: 

W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Sch larships Loan Fund « 

from the Board of Ea rcation apply to the Prin cipal, Miss BE. a. LAWRE NCE. 
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Bons’ § 


Schools and tates. 


| Be dca TRAININ Gj 


THAMES NAUTICAL , TRAINING COLLEGE, 
I.M.8.° WORCESTER,’ ponanyple pr necnn HITHE, KENT, 
ior the education of Sons = Genticmen to become 
OFFICERS IN THE M ERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate te . 
Special scheme of entry as Cadets RN. 











Vacancics for next term. A few Scholarships are available 
lijustrated prospectus from 
SECRETARY, T.N.T.C. (N.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. 





tevised Edition), 


"7 OW TO B ECOME A Ni NAV AL OFFIC ER R’ 


containing in a concise form the re 8 rela Mh nag gpon dace 
t 











(age limits 13 ye ars 4 months to 15 year r hs) into the R yal a al Collega, 
Dartmouth, w - instructions as to how to apply, &c., anc ty i d descri ption 
of life at the GLEV ES, , (Publ ication Dept.), al aes House,” 
21 Old Lond Str London, W. 

TS anaeteepagaeAeRRRRNAEEE a — 


(1 ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 


An Examination will be held during the first week fn July, 1926, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship, value £100, and Six Scholarships value £60 downwards, opea 
to boys under 14 « n June Ist, 1y Boys under 15 on the same date may compet 
Me olarships, but a hig! 6 a oo Se ea 


ie rs apply to the HE AD-MASTEL 








for one of tly 
For particu 








ne L Pa ‘HOOL. — Some Tw elve Op n Scholarships fos 


boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from £904 





year dowr ts, will be awarded by Examination beginning March 2nd, 1926. 
boys examined at Rossall and in London. Apply THE LI RSAK, Kossall, 
Ficetwi Wi vod. 


- ELLY COLLEGE, "TAVISTOL K. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master: Il. V. PLUM, M.A, 


Eee 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 4 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, boating, O.T.¢ Fees £08, Intranc 
Scholarships, March Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 
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Girls’ 
a 
i ATLOCK 


Schools and Colleges. 





MODERN SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE, 


announce that she has arranged for the 


Mrs. Albert Law begs to 


removal of the Garden School, Matlock, to the large and convenient 
premises gl up on the opposite side of Matlock. These new 
premises are Si tuated in a large garden and are admirably suitable 
for @ eadinth residential school having large class-rooms, lecture 


hall, central hall, studio, gymnasium, bath-rooms and shower- 
baths, with many bedro¢ electric light and central heating 
throughout. Artificial Sunlight will be available for the darker 
months. ‘11 he situation is over 700 feet above sea level: 
facing south and west, with magnificent views, and is close to 
Rockside and Smedley’s Hydro There is an efficient teaching 
stafl. The chief aim of the School is to promote happy, healthy, 


outdoor life and cultured personality. 


It is intended to open the new premises on January 20th, and the 
Matlock Modern Schoo! will incorporate the very successful and 
well-known Matlock Garden School. 

Prospectus on applic ition to the SECRETARY. 

OO DARD SCHOOL FOR GIR LS. --( HU! RCH OF 


W 


ENGLAND PUBLIC HOOT Ae vost The Rev. Pre reac Talbot 
SCHOOL OF 8. MARY and 5. ANNE, Al YTS BROMLEY STAFFORD. Head 
Rice, M.A., Oxon I 3 + aap nae ger r'15, £1 35 a vear: Giris 

rl £120 a year Redu ns for the clergy and good Exhibitions, 


the Head-Mist 
,H OO% 
] ‘DHI IAD, SURREY. 
— ] at Good edu 


s apply to t 
apply 


GIRLS 





— FOR 
4 


ation. 











Head-Mi tress" Miss Ff. M. 5S BATCHELOR (Oxt. ‘Hons. Sch.) 
TASTL E TON \ HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 417 ), 
annex to Garratts Hall, Banstead. Girls reccived from the Colonies and foreign 

countries with entire charge Vinishing subjects, Domestic Science, Ri , Gan 
Golf. Larce grounds, bracing air, LExccll ut health record. ~Address THE 
PRINCIPAL. - ~— a ay ee ote eee 
AR ROGATE SOLLEGE FOR IIRLS, 
pAb de E. 
Chairt 1 RI EON LORD GISBOROUGH, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
will] be held on May 20th, 21st and 22nd for the award of Scholarships varying In 
value from £30 to £100 a year j under 140n May ist. Entry Forms 
May Oth. 1926. to the Head-Mistresa 


must be retu it 


COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding & hool for Girls 





‘T. HELENS, 
s in th 




















Lake District. Vrincipal—Miss WHEELER Good Stori fe., required. 
Special terms fer ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. Send stamp for prospectus t 
ee ——__— ES _ RONALD MASSEY. 108 Victoria St Eg S.W.1 
‘ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—The Women’s Institute, 70 Vic- Ky AR N Money by Your on, Unique postal cours How 
h toria Street, S.W. 1. Tel. Vict. 5968. Year’s course 50 guineas. Shorthand, write. what to write ab = where to ecll. Rxnert s read tra 
pcm ing, Book-keeping, Commiitee Work, Filing, Indexing. Langu: ages extra, Book t t tro Regent | Ir Dept. & 3 Victoria str SW 
TE N T Ww ORTH. Ll’ ADY open to unde ttake all kit ls of typing lezal 
W OURNEMOL 2 COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ag og ag By Fw gg ee eg 
a: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. pecan Montero Ne al meld Se co arced dhe Bee wcctatan BS 
Prin ipal liss M. DAVIE, B.A., Tondon. TIVYPEWRITING 0 ' 000 romnt ar reful work 
The School ene hes its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay.  * ey wt . o. . th Cl re i ae aa ul : 
tom Che PRENCEAR, ws ates te Road, Bournemouth. ITERARY typewriting of eve ry description carefully and 
Bouracmouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. Pi to, re d. MSS. 1s. per 1,000words. Carbon Coy i. per 1,00( 
TV OODARD GIRLS ScHOOIA WESTERN DivisiON, | HA TANT MGRSiLse (6. Binsin Sein, Ratu Se 
TOODARD ¢ 8S SCHOOLS.—WES MIVISTON. a — ————— yor are 
\ | Pesvent Rev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. pyre WRITING and Duplicating done at the shortest noti 
KATHERINE 8, aE ATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON. Head-Mistress: or Shorthand Typists, with or without Machi sent t by th 
Sie M. HAKTNE LL M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150; girls over 14, £180. Secretaries supplied for Accountancy and Secretaria! Work. Tr ations Underta 
aiabteticicndiininsdninantiatighigemnieninapeniiandeasatan _ —REGINA BUREAU (Typing Department), 1 Thomas Stu Grosvenor 5q 
er RS ae apem W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 7140 (8 
LINDORES JUNIOR SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. ee : 
-—- _ + 
A CHILDREN’S HOUSE. @ours, We 
OME and outdoor life combined with teaching on modern 0 ? s : 
lines. Old World Garden, large grout ids overlooking sca. Norland-trained RIVATE SOCIAL rOURBRS. 
purse. Principal: Miss L. A. FREEMAN, N.F.U. First-Class. Small Parties. Accompanicd 
—— ——————— KT “ > , 
 - oa ae . oe . " N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.8 
ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. II RM ge M. 
WORTH PARK, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. January 22nd.—EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
March 23rd.—SICILY NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | April 2lst.—ART CITIES, North and Central Italy, 4 weeks, 
(Founded 1871). | 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19 
Head-Mistress : Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. j —_— = > 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to the Head Mistress, or the | ee > 
School Secretary, the | _ Sar the Gable. We. 
Rev. A. G. SLEEP, ee _ iam <r 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, F.C. 4, yHOL LE ME EMEAL or STONE GROUND FLOUR. Ground wit 
es $626 aE ae BE me stones only ‘ arton post free, Put 
MiETON MOUNT COLLE G E. | etrong cartons —Tith BREWHURST MILEIN Lox woud, Suse 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. | T)ACON. Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibe. Is. 4d. per | 
An Es n will be held in the third week in February, 1926 result} J) parry rED HAMS tbs. 1 Ragga os SF heyy 4 
ef Which the fo Sealine aduiuadiden Gk be aeeaied = rail paid Full 1 MILES co t } j 
1. TI val £21 £30 ter which all girls between the a of 12 and | a - - 
except daught f Congregational Ministers, are cligil! | PPLES.—Seleeted Bramley Scedling, best « kers, 32 ~ 
7% M Halley Stewart Sehc agony . alue £20—L£30, f laughters | 7s. ¢ i SUSCO 
of Conere nal Ministers between the a and 15 | Morden, 1 ! 
Part lar n be obtained from the HEAD MISTRESS, to whor pplication ; 
forms 1 t be returned before February Ist, 1026. { 
“= tcahasradinalesAcsintisemershcsctnteinlbest eeenieoninsathaianelt Gardening. 
IGHFIELD, — : os a 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. hee PAVING, dwarit walling, Re ry stono direct in 
Principal—Miss Wallis. 1 3. la west prices. Deiivered ywhere,—RKOYMNEY QUARK : 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele: ‘‘ Watford 616,” As Ludgute Mill, LC, 4, 








IN ESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


BOARDING HOUSE SCHOL AR SHIP VALUE £50 A YEAR. 

The Annual Examination for the above will be held on March 10th, 11th and 12th, 
1926, at the School, for entrance in the following September. All particulars and 1 
detailed syllabus can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, Entries cannot 
be received after” January olst 


fn 
Mr. Charles 8S will -forwar 
of Ideas, PLATE 


“Pribat C nition, 





| Digan TION.- ymour 
hi rivi ate Lessor nthe Ve Sequet 
ING, and | mn 201 5 W.f 


ard a broé shure 
RM SPEAK 


‘ANDIDATES "prepared at Oxford for the ‘ntran 


C tion uf Oxi we and Camt Fi & i 


rida nl the 








successes 1921-1924 tr DANKS, Pri te ‘lutor, 37 Cor: arket | 

lie A. E. COWLEY, Sl We inster Palace Gardens, 
5.W. " Clas and Priv Puiti in | ping id Accounta 

Courses to suit individual require: ~ 2 ) ictoria 76% 

here DUXBURY'S ELO! UTION CHO L Voice Pro 

e duction and Expr n: Publ $pea rR i ging. Pr ’ 

lessons only. Tel.: Muscum 2386.—Apply: SECRE'! RY, 41 Woburn Sy 


London, W.C. 1 


Acholastic Se. 

















DVICE ABOU HOOLS, A'l 
HOME or on the CONTINEN and rm the LSiALLISUMEN?sS, 
DOMESTIC LCONOMY SCHOOLS, & 
is given fr f charge by 
ABBITAS, THRING & CO 
86 Sa I London, W.1 i R t 6878 
Kducational Ag } abli l 
Measr itas, Thring & C re acg i \ r ly all § 
Principa ‘ ry Tb “a n ad & I i bout 
lishments giving a cx f trair 5 Work, A Horti 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER I8 MADE TO AKENTS 
{8° -HOOLS FOR sO YS AND GIRLS 
FUTORS for AF 1 ALI YAM 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICA . KWARD YS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
& J. PATON, having an to-d nowlede ft Rest Schools l 
in this COUNTRY nd t CONTINENI t i to I 
PAKENTS by sending (fr pi 3 v infor 
The ago of the f d 1, a f & ild be g 
J. & J. PATON i Ag 43 ( I i E.C, 4 
Foreign 
Home offered by a French widow for English girls 
y Pre English refer Apply, MAD LOUIS COIGNET 
2 1, Paris, AVIe 


ct. 
.\* f. 


Authers, 
MASSE\ 


Supetori ting 
LITERARY 
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Miscellaneous. 





S, KC. 


Pads, Serviette 


A TTRACTIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS, FETE 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT.— Quaint Hand-painted Suede Writing 
Rings, Bookmarkers, &c., assorted colours. Artificial Flowers, real Preserved Ferns, 
artistic Bubble Glassware, exclusive designs ; skilful production in Pewter Pottery 
wonderful metallic effect. Samples sent on ap ey ul.—Write, callor "} — Victoria 
2395.—VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dept. vt Victor rin Stre t Lond n, S.W.1. 
URNER’S LIBER STU ato M.’ Anyone inte rested in 
this subject write for list * £."—WILSON-BROWNE, 98 Broad Street, 
sirmingham. 


H AVE 


Crest, 
— £2 2. 
Ww 








YOLR OWN mg weed LAGE. —Your own 
Motto, or other ide as incor; Artistic and ori 
Specimens sent free. HE NRY is w ARD, 57 Mortimer Stree 


Arms, 
final work 
t, London, 





“TURNED | 


for ce tiptive price 


COSTUMES, &e. 
staff, Writs 


( VERCOATS, SUITS, 


absolutely like new by our expert taiiering 

















list, or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A.) 
16 Chardmore Road, N. 1s, he Pioneer Turning Specialists, We collect. "Phone 
Clissold 4777. Alterations and Repairs free during turning. 
OBSON & SONS (London), Ltd., Naval, Milita iry, Court, | 
Civilian, Spe ny oy bong and Fropi al Outtitters, of 1, 3and 5 Lexington Street, | 
London, W. 1, beg to advise their many patrons that the failoring Department | 
is now under th aciinandl supervision of Mr. T. G \RDNER fate of Huntsmans, | 
Savile Row, Telephones: 56 and 57 | 
tw. OMETHING NEW FOR B AZAARS, FE TES, & Certain 
\ suceess assured to purchasers of ou7 4. indseme hi toured J ery Vase 
Kowls, rr mpots, Glassware — Bee itiful colourings. Ti Customer 
Writes : * Pottery supplied was mit ited and sold out before anything ¢ “g. | 
Write “ RAINBOW " POTTERY ‘COMPANY. Ih pt. 8." Lindfield, Sussex | 
A S RTIPICIAL TEETH | (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per oth pinned on Vulcanite, I2a. on Silver, 15a. on | 
Gold, £2 on Viatinum. Cash cr " offer by return. If offr not a ted, parcel | 


i ' 
returned post free. best pricea paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 
otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. j 

















$s CANN A co.. 6a | Market Street, Manche ster Fstd. 1850 
ert 1AL TE E TH (OLD). ~ 2s-each tooth on Vulcanite, 
4s. on silver, €s. on gold No wieleading prices (neh by I Deutal | 
orks, Carlton, Notts Bankers, Midland } 
RTIFICIAL Teeth Bought.—Yours may be worth £2. per | 
4 tooth. Call or pest for cash Messrs. PAG ET (Dept 8), ule Oxford Strect, | 
and 15 > 15 strand, next Charing Cross station } 
¢ \OCKROACHES quickly cleared by Bilattis, guaranteed | 
J scientific remedy, stood test of 30 Jy ira, tins, Is. 4c Rd... 45. 6d t 
tree from sole makers » HOW ARTHS 47 rohesmmoore Road, Sheffield 5 or Chemi ta, 
lioots Lranches, Stores. Larger sizes ine export, lower rates 
¥ tel Direct | 
alas CONSTANCE. 
« 25 LANCASTER GATI 


Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone's throw 
of and overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public roe hs vy Ture 
wished on the Lines of «a Private House. Gas fires and teleph 
Good tood and good cooking. Own lock-up Garag Litt forme 















weekly From lls. 6d. a day. Froin &s, 6. a night (Bed 

Attendance Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Manageros: si 

\ OUR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel), —ONLY Hotel 

we adjoluing Is-hole Gelf Course ; magnificent sea-view every r 1; Excellent 

cuisine, chef: electric Hight; gas-fires fi bedroonis Easy reseh sea, shops, chu ches. 

Giood sate bathing; shady garden Good varages. Comfortable car for Q ie 

Summer apd winter scasons Write for illustrated booklet. Telephere : 

Sidmouth 

| RIGHTON.—THE KING'S HOTEL. Centre best agai of 
Front Rec onstruction now complete. Hot and Cold water all bedrooms { 

modern improvement4, Own market garden and Poultry Farm. _Te leplen: 





| ONDON, THACKERAY HOTE L, opposite the 
4 





bri ish Mu eum 





Great Russell street. Large and well- oe ggg Eps penpals Bedroom, 
oer agg and attendance, from Ss. 6d. per nix! it Full t applic ition. Tel 
3 ns; _“" Thackeray, Lo Telephone: Museun 




















A T “T BOUR RNEMOL TH HYDRO visitors tind Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. ‘Tele. O41. Lift 
Bers t.NEMOUTH: CRAG HALL.—Pte. Hotel. Finest Pos. 
f - appli sation to Egerton Hine, Prop. Tel.: * Cragge i,” Bournemouth 
*Phone ‘ th 
| EFORMED INNS.—Asik for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 lons and Hotels managed by the iecple’s Refresh Hones 
A Ltd. 
P.R.HLA., Ltd., St. Georze’s House, 194 Reaont Street, W.1 
ADY with Well, Appointed Cottage in Cornwall desires 
i tlewoman as Paving Guest Highest rotorenecs excha ! lox J 
the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent G ‘ W.c.2 








THE as «" THE wtecmaghanied REVIVAL. 


Now Ready, all bouksel the January i No. 1, V 17) 


““POETRY REVIEW 


“ The leading poetry magazine of the world ... of intcrraiional 
eminerce.”’ 





MACDON. AL D, LTD., “erent Boil lin 
London, W.C. 1. 


ERSKINE 


| 
! al, « ke ‘ Fe l { 
a I ation ! about it 
os | 
R as a relia a readat t ‘ , 
us, both here and in Anverica f th growing it | 
aclal 1 rt Mo 9 I’ 
a 1 Pui rs for epecial sub n off 
“POETRY OF ‘To- DAY. 
The qua new vers of th r Ri 
1 2¢ , r < ! 52 t trib it ' 2 6 ' 
Th andai i tonishingly high Tin Lit 


















































SUBSCRIPTION to the New Mudie’s 
A enables you to read a new book every day 
during 1926, if you so desire. 

Evay class of literature is at your disposal, | 
Jatest fiction being available on the day of 
publication. 

The Class A Subscripiion—one guinea per 
year-—covers all works in the Library, a choice 
of over two million volumes. 

| Bunshoetis ’ felt fp of th 












i Hid hed on opplicet nera er. 
| 
Specielists in Book Binding — Bookselling, 
Stationery and Theatre Ticket Departments. 
—* | oe I 
t / 

















na 


SELECT LIBRARY LID. 
30,34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 





132 Kensington High Sireet, W. 8. 

CAs Ke LG Kin. hi, hy Ve, iy Wy Min Aig hip iy Migr Mi th 
Sala: ABABAE Gaba Om Saher SALAEPDSEPRBEAEAS CIATT 
as ‘SF 
= >} 
is % 
~~ " a a <=) Trey ry ) . a 
*: OXFORD SIXTY YEARS AGO 3, 
A 2 >) 
JS \ series of ten articles on Oxford Sixty Years “ 
Ags Ago, by Bishop Knox, D.D., is | ing published in Vv 
gr “The Record.” The first apvyeared in the issue ‘Ni 
6S dated January 7th. Na 
~ : : ‘ ‘ - 

48 Bishop Knox matriculated in Octol 4 1865, and \ 
aR in four years and a half won three first classes Ne 
25 and a University Schola: oy for Sanskrit. The Ni 
8 articles will be of inters to v ide circle of NG 
ne Oxford men and occially. to Evangelicals qr 
S Copies can be obtained from all newsagents, or Re 
oN from the Office of “The Record,” 2 and 3, Red y¥ 
AS Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. Ns 
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THE NEW RENAISSANCE 


Hundreds of subjects 
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> Those at the head of this new movement tell us 
> that it carries direct information on a hundred 
5 subjects to innumerable men and women. We 
are naturally interested in this movement, where- 
4 fore you can appreciate our enthusiasm when we 
> found a new force suddenly arising to support 
> and emphasice what we are seeking to do 
é Any one wishing information upon any subjects 
> dealt with in a book, will get it from u 
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for Catalogues and Descripiive Booklet 


J.& E. BUMPUS 
350 Oxford 'St., ; Londen, W.!1 
By Appointment co His Mayesty the King 
*"Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 
By R. G. HAWTREY, Author of 
8vyo. 10s. 6d. net. 





“Currency and Credit.” 


By RADI 1IAKAMAI MUKERJEE, M.A.,_ Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, Lucknow University. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


RELIGION, COMMERCE, LIBERTY: 
A Record of a Time of Storm and Change, 1683-1793 


By J. W. JEUDWINE, LL.B. (Camb.), F.R-Hist.S. 
With 4 Maps. Geographical and other Indexes. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ADMINISTRATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 

With Special Reference to Factory Practice. 

By EDWARD D. JONES, Ph.D. 

New Edition, Revised and 

Byo. 18s. net. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE TELESCOPE _ 
A Popular Guide to the Use of the Telescope as a 
means of Amusement and Instruction. 


THE | 


With Diagrams. 


Enlarged. 


3y R. A. PROCTOR, B.A,, F.R.AS. 
Revised and brought up to date by D: W. H. STEAVENSON 
F.R.A.S. 
With Hlustrations. Fecap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
THO NE W ‘NOI E. 


BROADCAST 
By JOHN MACKWORTII. 7s 


THE SHINING RIVER 
3y FRANCIS CAREY SLATER. 7s. 


6d. net. 


6d. net. 


ESSAY S AND ‘LETTERS ON 
ORDERS AND JURISDICTION 
By the Rev. FF. W. PULLER, S.S.J.E. 
Svo 12s. Gd. net. 

HISTORY OF MEDIZ VAL PHILOSOPHY 
By MAURICL. DE WULF, Professor of Philosophy at 
Louvain and Harvard Universities. 
lranslated by Ernest C. Mrssencer, Ph.D. 

In Two Volumes. 8vo 
Vol. 1. From the Beg 


Albert the Great. 15s. net. 


innings to 


- COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ON IN- 
ORGANIC AND THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY 
By J.. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. 


With Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Vol. VI. C (Part IT), Si, Silicates. 


Royal 8vo. 
£3 3s. net. 
Just published. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 











39: Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
Iv the fir t Pu blisher in Britain to supply Se nee d for Clean 
Sex . : Tl I My kr ie wlede e and exper "nce are it your 
service, and rece nd the . followi ne 


PITFALLS OF MARRIAGE 

Walter M. G I latest and most ab volume on 3 9 
Marriaxe Re ad it ar ods ivoid the etaiie « 
WISE WEDLOCK {Gam Control) 


sold nearly 


100,000 ‘ 

copic ‘ 6 a 
THE GRITICAL AGE OF Ft vac 

you how th i ize of 6 3 


Mi arie Moyes 


Ser boc an sae 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 
ace ver published 12/6 


Send Cheaue or P.O. now to address below 


GEORGE H. WALES COMPANY 


15 Faraday House, 10 Charing Cress Road, W.C. 2 


Iie may ne 
MARRIED LOVE By 
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|HUMAN SHOWS: 


“MACMILL AN’ Ss NEW BOOKS. 


WHY CHINA SEES RED 


By PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of “ The Re-shaping of the Far East,” etc. 
With Hlustrations and Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 
*% The recent rise of anti-British feeling and the rivalrics 
of the various Chinese War Lords ire explained, and much 
interesting information is given on the attitude of America, 


| the aspirations of Japan, and the livitics the Russian 
Soviet (aovernment 
“2nd Edition, with HMiustrat tions. 
THE LITTLE WORLD 
Sketches of Travel. By STELLA BENSON, Second 
dition. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8 
Ss. 6d net, 
THE BLUE GUIDES. NEW VOLUME. 
SOUTHERN FRANCE 
Kdited "fy FINDLAY MUIRHEAD \ | 
MARCEL MONMARCHI With ac plet Atla 
and 72 Maps and Pk . k’cap Svo 15 
‘: j ( plete Li 


FAR PH ANT ASIES: 
SONGS AND TRIFLES 
By THOMAS HAR 


THE W ORKS OF SHAKESPE ARE 
CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED 


DY,O.M Cr 


In three volumes. With Intr » CHARLES 
WHILBLEY, and with Sr periaats Cr oO 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Ha Morocco, 1k 6d ch 
Vi | Il COMEDIES; Vol 1 HISTORIES Vol. IT, 
PRA HEDIES, 


THE F AMILIES OF FLOWERING 


PLANTS 


1 Dicoty! lor \ anged ac ~ t i New Sys 
based on their Probable Phylogen i 1 HUTCH 
SON, F.L.S.. Assistat in tl Herbarium, R l 
Botanic Gardens, K With Illustrat 5 | \\ 
Trevithick and the uthor. & 20s. net. — 
ey Sete ; 
argh : , 
pla { { ai ) ; 
so? q < r 
dis i { 
Pr (Q 4 


Anyone experiencing difficulty in obtaining 


NATURE should erder direct from the Pub- 
lishers. Subseription terms 52s. yearly, post 
free. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 





MMA Ad 


THE ‘CRITICAL AGE 
OF WOMAN 


There comes te every Woman an intensely Critical Period with 
problems and difficulties of its own. She becomes liable to fits of 
depression; her nerves seem intolerably strained, and her ftermer 
serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, palpitations, rushes 
of blood to the head, lassitude-in short, a multiplicity ef troubles 
whieh perplex and bewilder her 

It behov " " “ 

' ft Waiter M 
Gallichan’s 
“The Critical Age of Woman.” 6s. 9d., Post Free. 

i wi the auth ys jus a nf " 
r want ef which wor av u d sor essiy 
The tollowimg extracts*from authoritative reviews speak for themselve 
: We J ta A f 


u Chis Pi ‘ a a 
Musbands ho? t heir married happiness should read (his 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTO., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Sq., E.C.4 
Buck Catalogue a ‘ vy af 
hk ond } y FREE us gece 
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LONDON LIFE 


. Association Limited 


with which is associated 


a] 
| 





The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 


*_*, 


4 “4 





New Life Business (nett) 


1923 £1,625,000 
1924 £1,880,000 


1925 £2,450,000 


We do not pay commission to anyone and the 
new business is obtained at practically no cost, 
because our Assured are satisfied and recommend 
theiy friends to join us. We claim to hold the 
record for economy in management expenses 
and to give the best terms for life assurance. 





| Let us send you quotations: they will cost you 
| nothing and may be the means of saving money. 


| | H. M. TROUNCER, 


Actuary and Manager. 
Temporary Address during rebuilding — 


Mansion House Street, 


| E.C. 2. 
| 
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London: Printed by W. Srearcut ano Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4, and Published by Tue Seectatos, Lrip., at their Offices, No. 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. Saturday, January 16, 1920. 
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